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Impelled by the desire to please and to amuse the gay and elegant 
society of the Italian courts, there flourished at the end of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, a group of 
précieux poets, who, for a time, succeeded in giving the jaded 
Petrarchism of the age a semblance of renewed energy by covering 
it with such tinsel trappings as extravagant figures of speech, un- 
expected contrasts, bombast, and a wealth or rhetorical and stylistic 
devices. The leaders of this school of Secenlismo in the Quattro- 
cento were Cariteo and Tebaldeo; Aquilano was its most popular 
representative. Among the other members deserving mention are 
Sasso, Philosseno, Olimpo, Cei, Accolti and Calmeta.* 

To what extent the Spanish poets followed the fashion set by 
their Italian contemporaries at this time, it is difficult to say. In all 
probability the amount of direct influence exerted by the Quattro- 
centists was negligible, and was largely restricted to those Spaniards 
who were living in Italy during these years. Doubtless the earliest 
documents in Spanish pertaining to our subject are the compositions 
by three Spaniards known to us by their latinized names—Perottus 
Segninus, Jacobus Velasques, and Joannes Sobrarius. These are 
included in the memorial volume dedicated to Aquilano which was 


1In connection with what we are trying to prove in this paper the reader 
will profit by consulting Alessandro d’Ancona: ‘‘Del Secentismo nella poesia 
cortigiana del secolo XV’’ in Studj sulla letteratura italiana de’ primi secoli, 
Ancona, 1884, pp. 151-237, and J. Vianey: Le Pétrarquisme en France au XVI* 
Siécle, Montpellier, 1909. 

For convenience, the words Quattrocentist and Quattrocentism will hereafter 
be used to refer to these writers. 
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edited by Achillini in 1504.2, Encina’s Egloga de Fileno y Zam- 
bardo, inspired by Tebaldeo’s second eclogue,* is the first imitation 
of a Quattrocentist poem in a vulgar tongue. Pedro Manuel de 
Urrea, who was a lover of Petrarch, quotes Aquilano to give weight 
to one of his arguments in his Penitencia de Amor.* 

When Bosean and Garcilaso initiated the Italian school of poetry 
in Spain, Quattrocentism in Italy was already in a virtually com- 
plete state of disgrace, thanks to the reaction in favor of a pure and 
refined Petrarchism led by Cardinal Bembo.’ The Spaniards be- 
came Bembists, and generally speaking, remained as such for almost 
two generations. Traces of Aquilano and his immediate circle, 
viewed from the standpoint of direct imitation, are apparently very 
scanty during this period. We know that Cetina was acquainted 
with the poetry of Aquilano and probably with that of Philosseno.® 
A musical composition inspired by Serafino is included by Asenjo 
Barbieri in his Cancioncro Musical de los Siglos XV y XVI." 
Ramirez Pagan’s imitation of a sonnet by this same Italian® ex- 
hausts our knowledge of definite Quattrocentist influence until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century. Only then did the Spanish 


2Collettanee grece, latine e vulgari nella morte de l’ardente Serafino 
Aquilano in uno corpo redutte, Bologna, 1504. See H. Vaganay: ‘‘L’Espagne 
en Italie, V’’ in Revue Hispanique, XXIII (1910), 273-75. 

3 J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘The Source of Juan del Encina’s Egloga de Fileno 
y Zambardo,’’ Revue Hispanique, XXXVIII (1916), 218-31. 

4 Foulché-Delbose reprint, Barcelona, 1902, p. 58. 

Renedo: Como porque sean de la misma ciudad y condicion an de alcancar 
tanto como tu? ~No sabes lo que dize Serafino, poeta aquilano? 
que avnque sean dos ombres de una condicion no son de vna 
ventura, syno que pueden ser muy diferentes. De vn mismo arbol 
de la vna rama hazen vn crucifixo que todo el mundo lo adora, y 
del oro hazen vna horea o lo hechan en el huego; y en vn mismo 
canpo senbrada vna misma simiente, la metad della comen los 
ganados, y del otro, se haze harina de donde se haze una ostia y 
viene Dios a estar en ella. Gran cosa es las differencias que ay de 
vna misma cosa a otra como aquella. 

5 See F. Flamini: J1 Cinquecento, Milan, n.d., pp. 170-181. 

6Cfr. A. M. Withers: Sources of the Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina Phila- 
delphia, 1923, The sonnet: Es lo blanco castissima pureza. . Obras. . (ed. 
Hazafias y la Ria), Seville, 1895, p. 91, imitated from Aquilano’s Si come el 
verde importa speme o amore. . Opere, Venice, 1548, p. 29v, should be added to 
Withers’ list. 

7 The composition is: Dime, Sefora, di. . . which derives from Non 
negar, signora. . . See Flamini: ‘‘Un virtuoso del Quattrocento’’ in Nuova 
Antologia, LX VIII, 1897, 299. 

8 Cfr. Ramirez Pagfin’s: Si alguno de herida muerto ha sido in Floresta de 
Varia Poesia, Valencia, 1562, and Aquilano’s: Un om che a mala morte ucciso 
sia. . in Le Rime (ed. Menghini), Bologna, 1894, p. 194). 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON PADILLA 227 
poets seriously turn their attention to the Quattrocentists. But for 
an explanation of this phenomenon again we must glance at the 
developments which were taking place in Italy. 

With the appearance of Ruscelli’s J fiori delle rime de’poeti 
illustri in 1558, three Neapolitans—Rota, Tansillo and Di Costanzo 
—representing the Quattrocentist tradition of the Aquilano school 
which had never been wholly interrupted in southern Italy, became 
the ruling favorites. The vogue they created for preciosity led to 
the publication in 1563 of Il secondo volume delle rime scelte da 
diversi eccellenti autori, a storehouse of Quattrocentist compositions 
containing a large number from Lorenzino de’ Medici and Britonio, 
and many from hitherto unnoticed disciples of Sasso and Tebaldeo 
like Ragnina and Terminio.® Poets such as Paterno, Groto and 
Marino went directly to the Quattrocentists for models, while other 
poets not necessarily indebted to the latter, suecumbed to the uni- 
versal taste for the précieux for which Tebaldeo and his group 
were, in large measure, ultimately responsible, among these being 
Torquato Tasso, whom Lope de Vega once termed as the dawn of 
the sun of Marino.’° 

The first bold manifestation of Quattorcentism in Spain is to be 
found in the imitations from Tebaldeo and Aquilano and I1 secondo 
volume delle rime scelte by Pedro de Padilla. As he is seareely 
mentioned in histories of literature, it will perhaps be fitting to 
state here what little we have been able to gather about him from 
seattered sources. He was born between 1549 and 1550 in Linares, 
Spain, of poor hidalgo parents."1 There have been those, however, 
who have mistakenly thought he was a Portuguese, and have given 
his birthplace as Linhares, Portugal.'? In 1564, he was graduated 
from the university of Granada with the degree of Bachiller en 


® See Vianey, op. cit. ch. III: Le retour a la préciosité du Quattrocento. 


10 ‘“Epistola Décima Octava al Lic. Francisco de Rioja, ‘‘Coleccién de las 
obras sueltas, Madrid, 1776, I, 486. 

11 Deduced from the fact that Padilla was twenty-two years old when he en- 
rolled at the University of Alcala de Henares (see fn. 14); that he probably 
belonged to the knightly order of Santiago (see Nicolfs Antonio: Biblio. 
Hispana Nova, Tomus Secundus, Madrid, 1778, I, 225) and that, at the Univer- 
. of Granada, he was given free tuition very likely because he was poor (see 

n. 13). 

12 Diego Barbosa Machado first insisted that he was a Portuguese on evi- 
dence in the carta in Padilla’s translation of La verdadera historia y admi- 
rable succeso,del segundo cerco de Diu. The carta is by the original author— 
Corterreal—not Padilla as Gallardo correctly states in his Ensayo, p. 1073, 
Vol. III. D. Garcia Peres: Catdélogo Razonado de los autores portugueses que 
escribieron en castellano, Madrid, 1890, p. 438, repeats Barbosa’s arguments. 
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Artes.* Eight years later we find him enrolled in a course in 
theology at Aleala de Henares.** His most important works: Tesoro 
de Varias Poesias, Eglogas Pastoriles, Romancero and Jardin 
Espiritual were first published between 1580 and 1585. Early in 
the latter year, he took the habit of a Carmelite monk in Madrid. 
According to his own confession, he had completely abandoned the 
writing of poetry by 1594, except insofar as it concerned heavenly 
or divine things.* For some years he wrote aprobaciones for 
newly published works. He died sometime after April 5, 1600.** 
His friend, Cervantes, generously praises his poetry in Don 
Quijote,’” while Lope de Vega, in El Laurel de Apolo, seems to laud 
him somewhat more eloquently than most other writers.’* Later he 
is termed by Nicolas Antonio as second to no other poet in the epoch 
in which he lived.1® Pedro Lainez, a contemporary writer, calls 
him an innovator in the matter of pastoral eclogues.2° And more 


13 Archivio universitario de Granada under the date 1564: Se gradué de 
bachiller en artes en 1564 entre los discipulos que para tal grado presenté el 
licenciado Marin. Quoted from Rodriguez Marin: Neuros datos para las 
biografias de cien escritores de los siglos XVI y XVII, Madrid, 1923, p. 23, 
who adds: ‘‘Llémasele vecino de Linares y tiene al drgen esta nota; ‘ gratis’ 
porque es uno de los dos a quien se concedio el dicho grado sin derechos.’’ 


14 Archivo uniwersitario de Alcalé de Henares, matriculations from 1569 to 
1573, under the date of October 26, 1572: Este dia se matriculé para wn curso 
de teologia ’po de Padilla de linares, Jaen, 22 (ie. afios). From Nuevos datos, 
op. cit. 

15 See statement in the prologue of La verdadera historia. . . Madrid, 1597, 
for which the privilegio was granted in February, 1594. 

16 Nicolas Antonio op. cit. writes: Obiit post annum MDXCV. Proof that 
Padilla was still living in 1600 is clear from the fact that he signed the 
aprobacién to Juan de La Cueva’s Conquista de Bética, Seville, 1603, on April 
5, 1600. 


17I, 6. ‘‘Este grande que aqui viene se intitula,’’ dijo del Barbero—Tesoro 
de Varias Poesias. ‘‘Como ellas no fueran tantas:’’ dijo el cura, ‘‘fueran 
mas estimadas; menester es que este libro se escarde y limpie de algunas 
bajezas que entre sus grandezas tiene. Gudrdase, porque su autor es amigo mio 
y por respecto de otras mas herdéicas y levantadas obras que ha escrito.’’ 


18 Linares, arrogante justamente 
A la voz la fama alzé la frente 
Por Pedro de Padilla, 
Padilla de aquel siglo maravilla, 
En que las musas aunque hermosas damas, 
Andaban en los brazos de sus amas. 
(B.A.E. XXXVIII, p. 190) 

The foregoing are not, of course, the only eulogies received by Padilla from 
his contemporaries. For his relations with Barahona de Soto, consult Rodriguez 
Marin: Lwis Barahona de Soto, Madrid, 1903. 

19 op. cit. ‘‘ Poeta fuit aevo suo nulli secundus qui hance metrican eloquentiam, 
ex eaque laudem, consectati sunt.’’ 

20 Aprobacién to the Eglogas Pastoriles, Seville, 1582. 
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recently Gallardo has claimed him as one of the first to write Moor- 
ish and pastoral romances.” If we do not grant him the merit of 
being more original than the average Spanish poet, he, at least, de- 
serves some attention as one who enjoyed more than ordinary re- 
nown among his contemporaries. 

Just three years before the publication of the Tesoro de varias 
poesias, two imitations from Calmeta appeared in the manuscript 
Flores de Varias Poesias (Mexico, 1577).?2, The imitation of Tebal- 
deo’s second eclogue attributed to Francisco de Figueroa”* probably 
also belongs to this period. Juan de la Cueva is directly inspired 
by Aquilano in at least one instance,?* and in some lines in the 
Discurso sobre la Oratoria y Poesia, an epistle addressed to Fernan- 
do de Herrera, he evidently alludes to the high esteem in which this 
poet was held at the time.”> Lope de Vega, so far as we know, never 
openly gives evidence of his admiration for this fifteenth century 
Italian, but in a centone polyglot sonnet in the Segunda Parte de 
las Rimas (Barcelona, 1604, pp. 277v-8) he pays him the signal 
honor of quoting a line from one of his poems in conjunction with 
verses from Horace, Camoéns, Petrarch, Tasso, Boscén and Garci- 
laso. In an essay: Questidn sobre el honor debido a la Poesia,”* he 
couples Aquilano’s name with that of Petrarch and of Bembo. Fur- 
thermore, several of his sonnets are imitated or translated from 
Aquilano’s works.?7 He was known to Cervantes who quotes him 


21 Ensayo, p. 107: ‘‘ Padilla fue de los primeros que empezé a hacerlos (ie. 
romances) pastoriles y atin moriscos, floreando ya asi lo seco de la narracién 
histérica de los romances antiguos.’’ In the same Ensayo (pp. 1062-74) a 
practically complete list of Padilla’s works may be found together with other 
information. 

22 The anonymous imitations on fol. 216v-17: Con tiempo pasa el ano, mes 
y hora ... and Con el tiempo se pasan meses, dias . . are derived from the 
sonnet Col tempo passan gli anni, + mesi e l’hore . . in Opera nova de Vin- 
centio Calmeta, Lorenzo Carbone, Orpheo Mantuano, Venturino da Pesara et 
altri auttori, Venice, 1505, n. p. 

23 J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘The Sources of a Pastoral Eclogue Attributed to 
Francisco de Figueroa,’’ in Modern Language Notes, XXXV (1920), 438-9. 

24 The octave of the sonnet: Cantando Orfeo con dorada lira .. (Obras, 
Seville, 1582, p. 52v) is imitated from Orpheo cantando con l’aurata cetra . . 
(Opere, Venice, 1505, B. 4). 

25 Cueva declares that among the poets vieing to dishonour Parassus: 

Cual entre sus parciales se declara 
Por otro Apolo, y en furfante folla, 
Mofa del Serafino y Anguilara. 

In Conquista de Bética. See Gallardo: Ensayo, II, 649. 

26 Coleccén de las Obras Sueltas, Madrid, 1776, IV, 517. 

27 The more specific instances are: Con le tiempo el villano a la melena... 
from Col tempo el vilanello al giogo mena .. (see Quiros and Rodriguez 
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in Don Quijote.** Lines of Aquilano are likewise quoted in the 
Cartas Filolégicas del Licenciado Francisco Céascales, Epistola 
Versions of his poetry are contained in Andrés Rey de Artieda: 
Discursos, epistolas y epigramas de Artemidoro, Zaragoza, 1605.°° 
Diego d’Avalos y Figueroa imitates several sonnets from the same 
Serafino,** and Manuel Faria y Sousa by his imitations from Sasso*? 
vigorously brings the current of the Quattrocentist imitation in 
Spain to a close. 

So far we have presented the question in its simplest form. A 
complete study would take into consideration not merely the palpa- 
ble imitations of definite Quattrocentist poems as we have done 
here, but also a host of other poems that ape the manner and the 
technique of the pre-Bembist Italian poets either directly or through 
their disciples. Tansillo, for instance, was the most popularly im- 
itated Italian poet in Spain after Petrarch. There is evidence to 
show that the neo-Latin writers of the late fifteenth century— 
Angeriano, Marullo, Flamini ete.—who share many of the char- 
acteristics of Aquilano and Tebaldeo, were read and imitated in 
Spain, and thus helped to contribute to the current of affectation. 
Viewed in this light, it now becomes clear that the influence of 
Quattrocentism, particularly at the threshhold of the Golden Age, 
was quite important, for aside from its appearance as a tendency 
in the poetry of the time, it furnishes one of the most acceptable 
general explanations of the causes that led both to conceptismo and 
culteranismo. 


Marin: Flores de Poetas Ilustres, Seville, 1896, I, 173, and the note which 
corresponds to it), Cuando en la ma el bello sol es asconde . . (‘*El Maestro 
de Danzar,’’ Act III, Se. XVI, in B.A.E. XXXIV, 90) from Quando’ il carro 
del sol nel mar s’asconde ... (Le Rime, op. cit. p. 142); ~Quién es amor? 
Infierno de la vida ... (La Corona Merecida’’ Se. II, Act III, in B.A.E. 
XXIV, 242) from Quando nascesti, Amor?—Quando la terra... (Le Rime, 
op. cit., p. 221). 

Attributions to Aquilano are considered here as his own compositions. 

28 See E. Mele: ‘‘Di alcuni versi di poeti italiani nel Don Quijote,’’ in 
Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana, V, 209ff. 

29 B.A.E. LXII, 531. 

30 See Farinelli: Italia e Spagna, Turin, 1929, I, 81. Francisco de la Torre 
does not imitate Aquilano, Tebaldeo and Cariteo as Farinelli states (p. 83). 
Although Crawford: ‘‘ Francisco de la Torre y sos poesias’’ in Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, Madrod, 1925, Vol. II, mentions these names, it is to assert 
the contrary of what Farinelli contends. 

31‘*A Peruvian Petrarchist: Diego d’Avalos y Figueroa,’’ in Philological 
Quarterly, VIII (1929), 363-64. 

32‘*The Spanish and Portuguese Imitations from the Italian of Manuel 
Faria y Sousa,’’ in Philo. Quart., VIII (1929), 129-141. 
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The imitations made by Padilla are so clear that they are in need 
of no commentary other than the citation of the poems which were 
used as their models. Our Spaniard drew the fourteen compositions 
quoted below from the following sources: Petrarch, one sonnet; 
Tebaldeo, three sonnets; Aquilano, one sonnet; Jl secondo volume 
delle rime scelte, four sonnets including one each from Coppetta, 
Menni, Muzio and Britonio; Fiamma, two sonnets; Angeriano, two 
sonnets, Bembo, a fragment. The liberties taken by the author in 
the guise of variation of details and the addition of original subject- 
matter are few, but are sufficient to allow us to classify the poems 
as imitations rather than translations. It may be added that 
artistically Padilla rarely, if ever, improves upon his models. 


1. Bendita sea la hora y el momento, 

El fértil aio, el mes, el punto, el dia, 

En que yo pudeser, y el alma mia, 

Renovada con nuevo mudamiento. 

Bendito, y venturoso aquel tormento, 

Que el amor reservado me tenia, 

El arco y la aljaba do trahia, 

Las flechas con que causa el bien que siento. 

Benditas sean las vozes que derramo, 

Tan duleissima pena publicando 

Mis lagrimas, sospiros y desseo. 

La llama sea bendita en que me inflamo, 

Y las horas que passo sospirando, 

Y el venturoso estado que posseo.33 
(Thesoro, pp. 328-9) 


Benedetto sia 1’giorno e ’1 mese e 1’anno 
E la stagione e ’1 tempo e l’ora e ’1 punto 

E ’1 bel paese e ’1 loco ov’io fui giunto 

Da’ duo begli occhi che legato m’hanno; 

E benedetto il primo dolce affanno 

Ch’i’ ebbi ad esser con Amor congiunto 

E l’arco e le saette ond’ i’ fui punto, 

E le piaghe che ’nfin al cor mi vanno; 
Benedette le voci tante ch’io, 

Chiamando il nome de mia donna, ho sparte, 

E i sospiri e le lagrime e ’1 desio; 

E benedette sian tutte le carte 

Ov’io fama l’acquisto, e ’1 pensier mio, 

Ch’e sol di lei, si ch’altra non v’ha parte. 
(Petrarch: Canzoniere, op. cit., p. 185) 


No me tires, Amor, flechas en vano, 
Que tengo el cuerpo dellas tan cubierto 


33 Page numbers are cited from the Thesoro de Varias Poesias, Madrid, 
1587; Eglogas Pastoriles, Seville, 1582; Romancero, Madrid, 1880; and Jardin 
Espiritual, Madrid, 1585. Two additional reminiscences of this theme can be 
found in Thesoro, p. 31v, and Romancero, p. 354. Petrarch’s Passa la nave 
mia . .(Il Canzoniere ed. Scherillo, Milan, 1918, p. 340) is freely imitated in 
the Romancero pp. 258-9. 
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Que no es possible dar en descubierto 

Ninguna que saliere de tu mano. 

Ya no hay donde herirme lugar sano, 

Y pues que hasta agora no soy muerto, 

Mientras viva tendré seguro cierto 

Que no me ofenderas, crudo tirano. 

Bien te puedes tener por satisfecho 

De que mi libertad en tu thesoro 

Tientes contra razén y a mi despecho. 

Y aunque por ello eternamente lloro, 

Me alegro en ver que el dafio que me has hecho 

Te cuesta, ingrato Amor, mil flechas de oro. 
(Thesoro, pp. 323-4) 


Non saette, amor, non pid hormai 

Loco nel corpo mio caduco e frale 

Ove bisogni adoperarsi il strale. 

Se guardi piaga sopra piaga fai. 

Ahimé se un tempo il tuo valor sprezzai, 

Ben senza altro tormento & altro male, 

Il primo colpo tuo che fu mortale, 

Per vendetta dovea parerti assai. 

Fallai, ma giovenil fu il mio fallire, 

Et poi che servo intrai dentro al tuo choro, 

Tu sai ch’anchor mai non cercai fuggire, 

Ma non picciol conforto havré s’io moro, 

Che se farai ben conto il mio morire 

Sin qui ti costa mille strali d’oro. 
(Tebaldeo: Le Opere d’amore, Venice, 1544, Son. 152) 


3. Ya conozco que en vano me fatigo, 
Y que a sordos publico mi tormento, 
Y veo que escrivo en agua, en polvo, en viento, 
Quando lo que padezco a Silvia digo. 
Hazer quiero al cordero el lobo amigo, 
Y el mar cerrar en chico vaso intento, 
Assegurar procuro el pensamiento, 
Que tantas variedades trae consigo. 
Procuro sacar lumbre de lo obscuro, 
Y en junco ver fiudo, y en el suelo 
Florido el prado en medio del invierno; 
En yelo busco llama, en fuego yelo, 
Y espero ver Amor en marmol duro, 
Y un dulce paraiso en el infierno. 

(Thesoro, p. 326) 


Hor veggio ben ch’io tesso opra di ragno, 

Veggio ch’a sordi narro il mio tormento, 

Veggio ch’io scrivo in acqua, in polve, in vento 

E fra Tigri e Leon ogn’hor mi lagno. 

Cerco a l’agnello il Lupo far compagno, 

El mar in picciol vetro chiuder tento; 

Cerco d’arar con un bo zoppo e lento, 

E il peso de la terra discompagno. 

Io cerco da l’oscur haver splendore 

Cereo nel giunco nodo, e lite in cielo, 

Di giorno notte, e far de state verno; . 
In ghiaccio cerco fiamma, in foco gielo; 

In fortuna fermezza, in sasso amore; 
El paradiso cerco nello inferno. 
(Tebaldeo: op cit., Son. 57) 
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Ya no me espanta, Amor, tu bizarria 

Ni temo verte en célera metido; 

Yo de Lucida sélo fuy rendido 

Que, tu fuerga sin ella no podia. 

Déxame libre como estar solia 

Y de arco y flechas ven apercibido, 

Y si acaso de ti fuere vencido, 

Castiga en pena eterna el alma mia. 

No vales nada tu sino es por ella, 

Pues con armas mi pecho desarmado 

No ossaste, Amor, acometer sin ella. 

Y si yo te he servido y regalado 

No fué por ti, sino por causa della, 

Que el siervo por su amo no es bien tratado. 
(Thesoro, pp. 325-6) 


A che ceco fanciul cotanto orgoglio, 

A che in superbia si te mostri aceso: 

A madonna mi son non a te reso, 

Lei fu che ruppe del mio petto il scoglio, 

Faccime liber lei come esser soglio, 

E tu con l’arco & con tuo strale acceso, 

Viéntene solo & s’io ser6é poi preso 

A ogni gran stratio me condanni io voglio. 

Guarda, misero, te se ben vil sei 

Che armato contra un disarmato core 

Non ardisti venir senza costei. 

S’io te obedisco & s’io ti porto honore 

Non fo per te, ma per cagion di lei, 

Che a servi s’ha respetto pel signore. 
(Tebaldeo: op. cit., Son. 122) 


2Quando naciste Amor? Quando la tierra 

Se viste de color diferenciado. 

Y di, ¢Quién es aquel que te ha engendrado? 

Lascivo ardor, que ociosidad encierra. 

2Y quién es causa que me des tal guerra? 

Desseo ardiente, y un temor elado. 

zY hasta agora dénde te has criado? 

Donde la vil baxeza se destierra. 

zY tus amas quién son? Passion celosa, 

Juventud, vanidad, y hermosura, 

Discrecién, gala, gracia, y cortesia. 

Tu sustento qual es? Vista amorosa. 

Y di, g de no morir quién te assegura? 

Ver que renasca en tantos cada dia. 
(Eglogas Pastoriles, p. 241v) 


Quando nascesti, Amor? quando la terra 
Si rivesti de verde e bel colore. 

Dhe che sei generato? d’un ardore 

Che occio lascivo in sé rachiuda e serra. 
Che ti produsse affarne tanta guerra? 
Calda speranza e gelido timore. 

Ove prima habitasti? in gentil core 

Che sotto il mio valor presto s’atterra. 
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Che fu la to nutrice? giovenezza, 

E le serve racolte a lei dintorno— 

Legiadria, vanita, pompa e bellezza. 

Di che te pasce? d’un guardar adorno. 

Po contra te la morte e la vecchiezza? 

No ch’io rinasco mille volte el giorno. 
(Aquilano: Le Rime op. cit. p. 142)34 


Como risco a las ondas, torre al viento 

Yunque al martillo y como oro al fuego, 

Tiene mi coragén el Amor ciego, 

Opuesto al riguroso mal que siento. 

Favorécele Silvia en mi tormento 

Con varias ondas de desasossiego, 

Con golpes que perturban mi sossiego, 

Con llama, y fuerca de furor violento. 

Las ondas son desdenes, y el cuydado 

Martillo fuerte para el alma mia, 

Y su inconstancia el viento riguroso, 

Y aunque es mi coragén atormentado 

Con todos estos males cada dia, 

Queda qual oro al fuego mas precioso. 
(Eg. Past., p. 239) 


Amor m’ha posto come scoglio a 1’onda, 
Qual incude al martel, qual torre al vento, 
E com’or nel fuoco; e ’1 mio tormento, 
Donna, a voi grida, e non é chi risponda: 
La treccia vostra inanellata e bionda 
Sol per mio danno ondeggia e per voi sento 
Il colpo, il fiato e ’1 fuoco, e non mi pento 
Ogni pena per voi chiamar gioconda. 
L’orgoglio onda, martello il duro affetto, 
Lo sdegno é vento, e con tal forze Amore 
Non mi muove, non rompe e non m’inchina; 
E l’accesa onestade, e bel sospetto 
Con la dolce ira e ’1 fuoco ove ’1 mio core 
Quanto pii si consuma piu s’affina. 

(F. Coppetta: Rime Scelte II, Venice 1588, p. 105) 


Ojos que no soys ojos, sino estrellas 

Que alumbran més que el sol y resplandecen, 

Luzes que cien mil almas enriquecen, 

Y abrasa el coragén Amor con ellas. 

Del fuego soberano soys centellas, 

Que humanos ojos veros no merecen, 

Bellissimos luzeros que aparecen 

Eclysando las luzes menos bellas. 

La libertad troqué sélo por veros, 

Porque conozco que tenéis la cumbre 

De la belleza y de la gallardia, 

Y estoy en tal estado por quereros, 

Que ya soy fénix que con vuestra lumbre 

Me consumo y renuevo cada dia. 
(Thesoro, p. 325) 


34 The real author of the above was Sasso. The sonnet has been transcribed 
from his Opera, Venice, 1519, aiiv. 
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Occhi, non occhi gia, ma viva luce, 
Luce che pit che ’1 sol luce e risplende: 
Ove non ch’altri, Amor se stesso accende, 
E fuor visibilmente indi traluce. 
Tu mostri il bel sentier che 1’huom conduce 
Ov’ogni cor gentil bramoso intende, 
Da te ne 1’alme altrui gratia discende 
Ch’ogni atto di virth muove e produce. 
Per te scorgo d’Amor chiaro il viaggio, 
Per te sempre fra noi fan lor soggiorno. 
L’aprile ameno, e ’1 dilettoso maggio. 
Tu sei quel sol, c’ha tutto ’1 mondo adorno, 
Et io fenice son, ch’al tuo bel raggio 
Rinasco e moro mille volte il giorno. 

(V. Menni: R. S. II, p. 594) 


Suaves ojos donde resplandece 

La luz més pura, y la beldad que encierra 

El transparente cielo y dura tierra 

Con quanto las adorna y enriquece. 

Ojos hermosos con que desvanece 

Amor las almas, dandoles tal guerra 

Que de la libertad priva y destierra 

La que mas libre a defender se ofrece. 

Ojos divinos por quien de hora en hora 

Se renueva la fuerga de mis males, 

Dexando siempre mi remedio incierto. 

Lumbreras bellas, rayos inmortales, 

A quien envidia el sol, y el mundo adora, 

Vosotros me dais vida y me avéys muerto. 
(Eg. Past., pp. 239v-40) 


Occhi vaghi, amorosi, ove risplende 

Quanto di luce, e di beato ardore 

Inspirando il superno alto Fattore 

Da tutto il terzo ciel fra noi risplende. 

Occhi soavi, e cari, in cui raccende 

D’infiammato desio, d’eterno onore 

Sua vivace facella il canto Amore 

Onde si doleemente il cor m’incende. 

Occhi leggiadri, ond’io mi sento ogn’hora 

Trafiger 1’alma pit di mille strali 

Senza mai di rimedio haver conforto, 

Occhi del vero Amor raggi immortali, 

Cui porta invidia il sol; cui ’1 mondo onora, 

Voi, voi dolci occhi, voi m’havete morte. 
(G. Muzio: BR. 8. II, p. 366) 


Yo fundo en el arena, abrago el viento, 
Escrivo en agua, y de la luz del cielo 
Privar procuro de ordinario el suelo, 
Siempre que aliviar pienso mi tormento. 
En medio del invierno elado intento 
Cubrir los campos de un florido velo, 

Y trocar en regalo el desconsuelo, 

Y del sol detener el movimiento. 
Labrar en un diamante fino quiero 
Varias figuras con la blanda cera, 

Y hazer gloria el cielo del espanto, 
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Y enternecer con ruegos una fiera, 
Quando de Silvia el coragén de azero 

Procuro que se ablande con mi llanto. 
(Eg. Past., p. 241) 


Io fondo in aria sempre, & scrivo in onde, 
Stringo i venti con man, le nebbie abbraccio, 
Cereo far gielo il foco & fiamma il ghiaccio, 
Seguendo chi mi fugge & si nasconde. 
Nel maggior verno in rami & fiori & fronde, 
Et in diamante fragilité procaccio. 
Fra 1]’acque stigie non 1’usato impaccio, 
Parlando a chi m’ascolta, & non risponde. 
Tento addolcir piangendo un tigre, un orso, 
Far de la morte vita, ognihor chiamando 
Chi aitar mi puote, & non mi da soccorso. 
Provo piangendo, amando, & lagrimando, 
Volger fiumi adietro da lor corso, 
Et fuor di spene andar pieta cercando. 

(G. Britonio: &. S. II, p. 490) 


10. De ti, muerto Jesu, nace la vida, 
Que muriendo a la muerte diste muerte, 
Y de tu amor nos vino aquella muerte 
Que nos levanta a nueva y mejor vida. 
Muerte mas venturosa que la vida. 
Pues libra al hombre de la eterna muerte, 
Y ansi mayor thesoro que tu muerte 
Nunca le tuvo ni tendra la vida. 
Del sentido la vida me da muerte, 
Porque su muerte puede darme vida 
Que no tema las fuergas de la muerte. 
Muriendo vivo y muero estando en vida, 
Y estoy tan deseoso desta muerte 
Que por poder morir amo la vida. 
(Cancionero Espiritual, p. 87v) 


Da te morto Giesu, nasce la vita 
Che morendo per ]’huom mort’hai la morte; 

E dal tuo amor in noi quella morte 

Che col morir ne scorge a miglior vita. 

Morte felice assai pit che la vita 

Per cui fuggir pud 1’huom 1’eterna morte, 

Non ha di questa santa, e cara morte 

Tesor pit ricco e pid sicur la vita. 

I’ho in odio la vita e bramo morte, 

Che morte sol mi pud tener in vita, 

Tanto del senso mio merta la morte. 

Morendo io vivo e moro stando in vita, 

E tanto vago son di questa morte 

Che per poter morir cara ho la vita. 

(G. Fiamma: Rime Spirituali, Venice, 1570, p. 332) 


Con tu gracia, Sefior, ;si es fuego ardiente, 
Como es el coracén refrigerado? 

Si es fuente de agua viva, ;quién le ha dado 
El calor que con ella el alma siente? 
4Cémo, si es mds que el sol resplandeciente, 
Del mundo el resplandor dexa eclypsado? 
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Si es vida, ,cdmo muere al regalado 

Vivir del gusto quién la ve presente? 

Todos estos efectos en mi siento 

Que refresca su fuego el agua enciende 

Turba la falsa luz, priva de vida. 

Mas querer saber como, es vano intento 

Porque ingenio mortal no comprehende 

Mi Dios, tu sciencia eterna sin medida. 
(Canc. Espiritual, p. 256) 


Signor, se la tua gratia é foco ardente, 
Come da tanto refrigerio al core? 
8’é d’humor fonte, ond’ha quel vivo ardore, 
Da cui strugger ogni hor 1’alma si sente? 
’é luce pid che ’] sol chiara e splendente, 
Come oscura del mondo ogni splendore? 
8’é vita ond’é che 1’huom si tosto more 
Quando ha la sua virtute al cor presente? 
Queste contrarie tempre in me pur sento, 
Che mi raffredda il foco, accende il fiume, 
Tl sole accieca, e da ia morte vita. 
Ma di saper il modo indarno io tento: 
Poi che non puo mortal terreno lume 
De 1’opre tue scoprir 1’arte infinita. 

(G. Fiamma: Rime Spirituali, op. cit., pp. 172-3) 


Es del risco terrible la dureza, 

Duro el hierro, y el m&rmol duro elado, 

Son duras las encinas del collado, 

Y de las pefias grande el aspereza. 

Duro el diamante la naturaleza 

Con admirable suerte ha fabricado. 

Es duro el yelo en nieve congelado, 

(Y destos cada qual tiene estrafieza). 

Mas Licida que amor y la ventura 

Y del cielo la m&s dichosa estrella, 

Y la m4s peregrina hermosura, 

De acuerdo me rindieron a querella, 

Es mas que el risco, el hierro, el m4rmol dura 

Y no hay diamante o yelo como ella. 
(Thesoro, p. 328v) 


Sunt duri scopuli, sunt dura & mormora, durum 

Et ferrum, in summis robora dura iugis. 

Sunt durae rupes, sunt antra & cornua dura, 

Atq; adamas durus, durum hyemale gelu. 

Durior at scopulis mea Caelia, marmore, ferro, 

Robore, rupe, antro, cornu, adamante gelu. 
(Angeriano: Eclogae . .)35 


Si Celia duerme Amor lo mismo haze, 
Y si los claros bellos dulces ojos 

Abre para quitar cien mil despojos, 
Aquello es lo que a Amor le satisfaze, 
Parla Celia, y Amor le contrahaze 
Porque es imitador de sus antojos, 


35 The full title of the book is Eclogae, De Obitu Lydae, De Vero Poeta, De 
Parthenope, Naples, 1520. 
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Y ansi de su plazer o sus enojos 

Se agrada siempre Amor o se desplaze. 

Adonde Celia parte, va con ella, 

Y adonde Celia para, esté parado, 

Que un momento no vive Amor sin ella. 

Y en esto sélo se han diferenciado 

Que es Aspera, cruel, ingrata ella, 

Y Amor, humilde, manso y regalado. 
(Thesoro, p. 330) 


Caelia fatur, amor fatur, sua lumina pandit 

Caelia purpureus lumina pandit amor. 

Caelia dormit, amor dormit, state Caelia sola, 

Solus amor, ridet Caelia, ridet amor. 

Caelia plaudit, amor plaudit, dat Caelia cantus, 

Cantat amor, plorat Caelia, plorat amor 

Caelia plectra manu tractat sua plectra decorus, 

Tractat amor, vadit Caelia, vadit amor. 

Quodeumg; illa facit, facit hic tamen ordine. In uno 

Hoe variant, saeva est Caelia, mitis amor. 
(Angeriano: Eclogae.) 


Dulce mal, dulce guerra, dulce engaiio, 
Dulce lazo de amor, dulce esperanga, 
Dulce prisién, sabroso y dulce dano, 
Dulce llama y dichosa confianga, 
Dulce penar que nunca sera grave 
Al alma que tan dulce pena alcanga, 
Sefiales dulces, dulce norte y nave 
Llevada por el mar del pensamiento, 
Con viento de Esperanga tan suave, 
Dulces palabras, dulce acogimiento 
Y ocasién dulee de morir amando..... 
(Eg. Past., p. 62) 


Dolce mal, dolee guerra, e dolce inganno, 

Dolce rete d’amor, e dolce offesa, 

Dolce languir, e pien di dolce affanno, 

Dolce vendetta in dolee foco accesa 

Di dolce onor, che par giammai non ave. 

Principio de la mia speme e dolce lido 

Per 1’onda del penser dolce e soave.... 
(Bembo: Rime, Verona, 1750, p. 146) 
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IN DEFENSE OF R. H. CROMEK 


By J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


There is, undoubtedly, abundant evidence that Robert Hartley 
Cromek was a scamp. Undoubtedly, also, he has paid for his sins: 
it is no light punishment to go down the centuries preserved like a 
black beetle in the amber of William Blake’s epigrams. With his 
lies and his shifty commercial dealings the present paper has no 
concern. The importance of a man’s cheating dies with the man 
and his victims; to posterity it is merely a subject for ironic amuse- 
ment. But when, as in Cromek’s ease, the charges against his in- 
tegrity extend to his editing of the work of a better man than him- 
self, the matter remains vital, inasmuch as suspicion rests upon 
every piece of work not subsequently verified by more trustworthy 
men. A considerable amount of the material which Cromek printed 
in his Reliques of Robert Burns is no longer known to exist in man- 
useript. He has been accused of wholesale forgery in the prepara- 
tion of some of that material, and unless the charge can be definite- 
ly disproved every item which cannot be checked by reference to 
the original holograph must be considered doubtful. 

Though Seott Douglas and others had discovered that Cromek 
had made garbled composite texts of certain of Burns’s letters, the 
charge of forgery was not brought until, in 1903, J. C. Dick pub- 
lished his monumental edition of The Songs of Robert Burns. 
Among the works to which Dick had access was the interleaved copy 
of Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum which Burns had annotated for 
his friend and neighbor, Robert Riddell of Glenriddell, and from 
which Cromek claimed—or was supposed to have claimed—that he 
had transcribed the ‘‘Strictures on Scottish Songs and Ballads”’ 
which filled more than one hundred pages of the Reliques. These 
interleaved volumes had been lost to editorial sight from the time 
Cromek used them in 1808 until Dick made the re-examination of 
which he thus summarized the result : 


Out of 173 Notes printed by Cromek only 127 are verbatim copies; eighteen 


1 The Songs of Robert Burns . . . A Study in Tone-Poetry, London &c., 1903. 
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are garbled or imperfect, of which four differ entirely from the MS, and an- 
other four are written partly by Burns and partly by Riddell; fourteen are 
written entirely by Riddell or another than Burns; lastly, fourteen are not in 
the MS at all, and the leaves of four of these have been cut out and are now 
missing ... .2 

In his subsequent edition of the notes from the Interleaved Museum* 
Dick elaborated his charges, branding as spurious fifteen notes 
which ‘‘are not . . . and never were’’ in the Glenriddell volumes, 
and asserting that these notes, together with interpolations in a 
number of authentic ones, ‘‘were written either by [Cromek] him- 
self or by his friend in deception Allan Cunningham.”’ 

In the circumstances, one can scarcely blame Dick for his as- 
sumption of forgery. The assumption, nevertheless, was hasty, as 
Mr. Davidson Cook proved in 1922 when he published the full text 
of a manscript of notes in Burns’s hand which forms part of the 
Laing collection in Edinburgh University Library. This manu- 
script, written on Excise paper, is probably the beginning of the 
series of notes which Burns intended to append to Thomson’s Se- 
lect Collection of Scotish Songs, and which he told Thomson he had 
started in November 1794.° In its present state it contains twenty- 
three notes, of which Mr. Cook showed that Cromek had printed nine 
verbatim, and had combined five others with notes from the Inter- 
leaved Museum—‘‘ peculiar editing,’’ says Mr. Cook, ‘‘but all gen- 
uine Burns lore.’’ This new evidence, however, was not enough to 
give Cromek a clear acquittal; it merely changed ‘‘guilty’’ to ‘‘not 
proven.’’ There remain untraced in manuscript four of Dick’s list 
of ‘‘spurious”’ notes, besides four other notes now missing from the 
Interleaved Museum and twenty-two more which Cromek did not 
publish in the Reliques but included in his two volumes of Select 
Scotish Songs in 1810. Furthermore, Mr. Cook’s investigation did 
not touch at all upon the even more important question of Cromek’s 
reliability as editor of Burns’s letters. With this latter point we 
are here primarily concerned, but before discussing the letters it 
may be well to direct attention to a detail in regard to Cromek’s 
claims concerning the ‘‘Strictures.”’ 

Mr. Cook points out the qualifying phrase, here italicized, in 


2 Ibid., p. xxv. 


3 Notes on Scottish Song by Robert Burns . . ., edited by the late James C. 
Dick, London, &c., 1908. 


4 Davidson Cook: ‘‘ Annotations of Scottish Songs by Burns,’’ in Annual 
Burns Chronicle and Club Directory, Kilmarnock, 1922, pp. 1-21. 


5 Chambers-Wallace: Life g Works of Burns, Edinb., 1896, IV, 161. 
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Cromek’s ‘‘advertisement’’ to the notes: ‘‘The chief part of the 
following Remarks on Scottish Songs and Ballads exist in the hand- 
writing of Robert Burns, in an interleaved Copy. . . of ‘Johnson’s 
Seots Musical Museum’. . .’® But Mr. Cook, like Dick, seems to 
have overlooked Cromek’s more specific statement, twenty-nine pages 
before, in a footnote to the letter to James Johnson in which Burns 
ordered for himself a copy of the Musewm which Peter Hill was to 
bind ‘‘interleaved with blank leaves, exactly as he did the Laird of 
Glenriddel’s:’’ ‘‘This,’’ says Cromek, ‘‘is the manuscript book con- 
taining the remarks on Scottish songs and ballads, presented to the 
public, with considerable additions, in this volume.’” 

In short, Cromek not only did not claim to have taken all his 
notes from the Interleaved Museum, but definitely admitted aug- 
menting the Museum material from other sources. Mr. Cook shows 
the Laing MS to be one of those sources; Dick had previously shown 
that certain of the notes were enriched from passages in Burns’s 
letters which had not been published in 1808. At least one other 
source, however, is still untraced, and here, if digression into the 
realm of pure conjecture is allowable, it may be mentioned that 
Burns’s own interleaved copy of the Museum has never been re- 
ported. The set was ordered in the autumn of 1792,° and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that it was not sent to the poet in time for him to 
make some use of it before his death in 1796. If this set ever comes 
to light, it will probably be found to contain most of Cromek’s un- 
verified notes, including the all-important one on Highland Mary 
which is not now, and apparently never was, in the Glenriddell 
copy.® 

Summed up, the evidence against Cromek as editor of Burns’s 
notes on Scottish songs definitely proves three points. Though admit- 
ting that he had drawn his material from other sources than the In- 
terleaved Museum, he failed to specify them; he combined separate 
notes, and fragments from letters, into a composite text without in- 


6 Reliques, 188. 

7 Ibid., 159n. Italics mine. Cromek’s capacity for loose statement does not 
smooth the path of his would-be defender. The Interleaved Museum is not a 
‘*manuscript book’’; it is a printed book augmented with manuscript notes. 

8 Chamber-Wallace, IV, 58-9. In its present tattered condition the letter 
(MS in the British Museum) has no date, but Burns’s reference to correcting a 
new edition of his poems points to the autumn of 1792. 

® Where other notes have been cut out of this copy—now in the collection of 
Mr. John Gribbel, Philadelphia—the stub of the interleaf is still visible in the 
binding. There is no such stub fronting The Highland Lassie. 
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diecating the fact; finally, and worst, he printed as Burns’s a num- 
ber of notes which in fact were the work of Robert Riddell or an- 
other. This last act—though the wording of the ‘‘advertisement,’’ 
above quoted, can be so construed as to cover it—is excusable only 
on the somewhat strained assumption that Cromek credited Burns 
with dictating, or at least with furnishing the material for, these 
notes—just as the poet admittedly employed an amanuensis to 
transcribe part of the Glenriddell MS of poems. The rest of 
Cromek’s conduct was quite in accord with the loose editorial stan- 
dards of his day, and is further excused by the fact, which he 
stressed in his preface,’ that he was by profession an artist and 
was wholly without editorial experience. Long after Cromek’s day 
Burns editors continued to display the same bland indifference to 
specifying sources for their statements and their texts. 

When we turn to the letters, we find Cromek pursuing exactly 
the same course as with the notes, with the important difference 
that here we have no evidence whatever that he ascribed other men’s 
work to Burns. Eighty letters were included in the Reliques. Fif- 
ty-eight of these were printed as whole letters, without marks of 
omission, though in one or two instances with the definite statement 
that the manuscript was incomplete. Eleven more were printed with 
clear marks of omission, and the remaining eleven—those addressed 
to Margaret Chalmers—were plainly labeled as fragments. 

This last group constitutes a special problem. Cromek’s state- 
ment is explicit, but stops short of the most essential piece of in- 
formation : 

The following fragments are all that now exist of twelve or fourteen of the 
finest letters that Burns ever wrote. In an evil hour, the originals were thrown 
into the fire by the late Mrs. Adair of Scarborough; the Charlotte so often 


mentioned in this correspondence, and the lady to whom The Banks of the 
Devon is addressed.11 


In that ease, whence did Cromek get the fragmentary text he print- 
ed? From charred remnants rescued from the flames, or from 
partial transcripts made before the letters were destroyed? Cun- 
ningham, it is true, asserts that Cromek’s text was derived from 
partial drafts ‘‘found among the Bard’s memoranda,’’!? but Cun- 
ningham is something of a liar at best, and in the present case the 


10 Reliques, p. xi. 
11 Tbid., 37. 
12 Life and Works of Burns (American ed.), Boston, 1834, III, 371. 
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fact that not one of these supposed draft copies has ever been seen 
by a later editor or has ever appeared in the auction rooms renders 
his statement doubly suspicious. Moreover, several of Cromek’s 
fragments are dated, and it was not Burns’s habit to date draft 
copies. No other entire series of Burns holographs has thus van- 
ished, and though the authenticity of the letters cannot be ques- 
tioned—every line of them proclaims Burns’s authorship—it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the copies used by Cromek were in Burns’s 
hand. 

The question of the source of Cromek’s text in this instance is 
closely allied with the whole baffling problem of the fate of the 
poet’s private papers. Dr. Currie’s account of the matter is well 
known: ‘‘I received the complete sweepings of his drawers and of 
his desk (as it appeared to me), even to the copy-book on which his 
little boy had been practising his writing.’’** Elsewhere he states 
that the consignment included manuscript books— the Glenrid- 
dell MSS, and probably the Commonplace Books also—numerous 
draft copies of poems, ‘‘nearly fifty sketches of letters,’’ and ‘‘a 
few detached memoranda . . . containing incidental opinions and 
reflections, which are nowhere else to be found.’’* This material 
was still in Currie’s hands at his death in 1805, and was not re- 
turned by his heirs—some of it was seemingly allowed to perish 
through damp and neglect, some was given away, and a mass of it 
was sold at auction in 1861.15 Yet Cromek had access to draft 
copies which must have been among Burns’s effects—his texts, for 
instance, of the letter to Lady Elizabeth Cunningham of 23 Decem- 
ber 1789, of that to Dr. James Anderson of 1 November 1790, and 
of that to Robert Graham of Fintry of 31 December 1792 in regard 
to the charges of disloyalty lodged against the poet, are now super- 
seded because they were derived from drafts and not from the 
posted letters which have since come to light. This lack of specific 
information as to the source and fate of much of the early manu- 
script material, together with the contradictory nature of the few 


details ascertainable, makes it impossible to say that any given 

13 Letter to John Syme, 8 Feb. 1797, in W. W. Currie: Memoir of ... 
James Currie, London, 1831, I, 271. 

14 Tbid., 275. 

15 The Glenriddell MSS were given to the Liverpool Athenaeum; detached 
MSS exist bearing inscriptions by W. W. Currie, apparently given away by 
him; E. C. Bigmore’s reprint of the catalog of the great Burns sale at Puttick 
and Simpson’s in 1861 may be consulted in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
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manuscript has perished, and yet deprives the investigator of clues 
by which it might be traced. 

When we turn from the eleven problematical manuscripts of the 
Margaret Chalmers series to the other sixty-nine letters which 
Cromek printed, we are on surer ground. Out of these sixty-nine the 
present writer has traced and collated forty-seven with the holo- 
graphs, in addition to securing apparently complete texts of a 
couple of others of which the originals are not now accessible. From 
this investigation it is clear that in a large majority of cases Cromek 
gives a practically verbatim text, but in a few letters his text is a 
composite. 

It is true that among the texts which may be classed as verbatim 
numerous passages are omitted. Always, however, a defensible rea- 
son is evident for the omission. Usually, for instance, Cromek omits 
the conclusion and signature. This is in accord with the editorial 
practice of his day. Other passages were exscinded because they 
dealt with business details which appeared trivial; because they re- 
peated statements contained in other letters; because some of the 
matter was too personal for publication whilst many of the people 
concerned were still living; or because their humor was somewhat 
broad. 

Thus in the letter to William Chalmers from Edinburgh, 27 De- 
cember 1786,° Cromek drops, just before the conclusion, the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘I have sent you a parcel of subscription bills, 
whi[le] I have wrote to Mr. Ballantine & Mr. Aiken to call on you 
for some of them if they want them.’’ Similarly, in the letter to 
James Hamilton of Glasgow, 26 May 1789,7 he omits a prefatory 
statement of the exact amount of Burns’s debt to Gavin Turnbull. 

The omitted repetitions include such items as instructions in re- 
gard to changes of address. Thus, also, a passage at the close of the 
letter to Miss Mabane of Edinburgh is deleted because it repeats 
the proverbial phrase about Willie Gaw’s skate being ‘‘past re- 
demption,’’® which Burns had used in a letter to John Ballantine a 
few months earlier. Such repetitions are interesting and significant 
when we are considering the whole of a man’s correspondence, but 
Cromek seems to have thought, and rightly, that in a very limited 
selection from the letters the effect would not be good. 


16 Chamber-Wallace, II, 29-30. 
17 Ibid., III, 80. 
18 Ibid., II, 213, and 36. 
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Numerous illustrations of material omitted because of its personal 
nature may be found in the texts of later editors. Thus the letter 
to David Brice of 12 June 1786, in which Burns vents his wrath 
against ‘‘ poor, ill-advised, ungrateful Armour’’ and her family was 
not finally completed until Wallace’s revision of Chambers in 
1896.1° It was manifestly impossible to publish such a letter in full 
while the subject of it, and her children, were still alive. In the 
same way the portions of the letter to Robert Ainslie of 30 June 
1788, which expressed the poet’s unflattering opinion of an Edin- 
burgh acquaintance remained unprinted until David Sneddon ed- 
ited the Kilmarnock collection of Burns manuscripts in 1889,?° 
and even then Sneddon partly disguised the fact that the ‘‘con- 
temptible puppy’’ was ‘‘young Hamilton of Bangour.’’ 

This same letter to Ainslie with its reference to May Cameron— 

‘‘T am sorry about that affair of the girl’’—illustrates also some of 
the material deleted as being too broad or outspoken. In handling 
such details, indeed, Cromek displayed a prudishness which antici- 
pated the Victorian era, as may be seen from the omitted passage in 
the letter to John Beugo of 9 September 1788—a passage which 
even Cromek’s successors have never given in full: 
You do not tell me if you are going to be married.—Depend upon it, if you do 
not make some damned foolish choice, it will be a very great improvement on 
the Dish of Life.—I can speak from Experience, tho’ God knows my choice was 
as random as Blind-man’s-buff. I like the idea of an honest country Rake of 
my acquaintance, who, like myself, married lately—Speaking to me of his late 
step, ‘‘L—d, man,’’ says he, ‘‘a body’s baith cheaper and better sair’t!’’21 

Though Cromek frequently deviates from the original in such 
matters as spelling, punctuation, and the use of capitals, he is on 
the whole much more accurate in these respects than most of the 
nineteenth century editors with the exception of Hately Waddell. 
This fact is disguised if one uses Cromek’s texts in the form in 
which they appear in the editions of Cunningham and his succes- 
sors, for the numerous silent emendations which these men intro- 
duced in the supposed interests of uniformity invariably removed 
the text further from the original. Verbal errors, on the whole, are 
surprisingly few, and mostly of a sort which might arise through 


19 Tbid., I, 345. 
20 Burns Holograph Manuscripts in the Kilmarnock Monument Museum, Kil- 
marnock, 1889, 92-4. See also Chambers-Wallace, II, 353-5. 
. ua  ‘crceaiaeeaael II, 366-7. MS in the Museum of Antiquities, Edin- 
urg 
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hasty copying or careless proof-reading. Thus in the letter to 
James Johnson of 15 November 1788, we find Cromek printing 
‘‘gaudy, painted butterflies’? where Burns had written ‘‘hunted.’’” 
The omission of intensive adverbs and other particles is fairly fre- 
quent, usually in situations where the omission makes little, if any, 
alteration in the sense—precisely the sort of error one is likeliest to 
make in copying. But nowhere is there any of the reckless and un- 
acknowledged rewriting of outspoken, colloquial, or awkward pass- 
ages such as casts suspicion upon every unverified text of Currie’s 
and such as even Chambers and Scott Douglas occasionally in- 
dulged in. 

So much for the majority of Cromek’s texts. There remains a 
minority of a different sort—composite or ‘‘portmanteau’’ texts. 
These include, so far as can be proved at present, only letters to 
James Johnson and-to Robert Ainslie. Cromek apparently had ac- 
cess to all the letters which Burns addressed to these friends. Some 
he published as he found them, but in others single paragraphs 
which he wished to print were interspersed among matter which for 
one reason or another he thought unpublishable—business details 
connected with the editing of the Scots Musical Museum in those to 
Johnson; ribald or highly personal matter in those to Ainslie. In- 
stead of presenting his selected paragraphs as a series of fragments 
Cromek attached them, without remark, to other letters. For ex- 
ample, his text of the Johnson letter of 15 November 1788, already 
referred to, ends with the following paragraph: 

Have you never a fair goddess that leads you a wild-goose chase of amorous 
devotion? Let me know a few of her qualities, such as, whether she be rather 
black, or fair; plump, or thin; short, or tall, &c., and chuse your air, and I 
shall task my Muse to celebrate her. 

The manuscript of that letter contains no such passage, though it 
does contain a brief sentence or two which Cromek omitted. One’s 
first impulse would be to brand the missing portion as forgery. 
But the passage, word for word as Cromek printed it, occurs at the 
close of an uncollected letter to Johnson in the British Museum—* 
a letter dated merely ‘‘Ellisland, 28th’’ but probably written in 
July 1788. Part of this letter speaks in uncomplimentary terms of 
Dr. Blacklock’s songs; the rest deals with small personal matters— 
the gift of a cheese; letters to be put in the penny post. 


22 Ibid., 388. MS in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
23 Printed in the Burns Chronicle for 1930. 
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Similarly, the letter to Johnson which Cromek dated ‘‘ Dumfries, 
1794,’’* is a combination of one actually written in that year and 
of the one already quoted which was written in the autumn of 1792. 
(These letters were untangled by Douglas in 1877; with the comple- 
tion of the two mentioned in the preceding paragraph, all of the 
letters to Johnson which Cromek used are restored to the form in 
which Burns wrote them.) Among the composite letters to Ainslie 
is that of 1 November 1789,” which closes with a paragraph not in 
the original and derived from a source which cannot now be traced. 
Furthermore, knowledge of this trick of Cromek’s enables us to 
explain a textual puzzle which baffled Wallace. In the Gebbie and 
Hunter Self-Interpreting Burns®* was printed, from a facsimile of 
the holograph then owned by a Mr. James Noble of New York, a 
letter which lacked the address but which the editors, supporting 
their conclusion by elaborate but fine-spun reasoning, conjecturally 
addressed to Gavin Hamilton. Wallace reprinted the text in an ap- 
pendix,?’ but expressed strong doubts as to its authenticity, owing 
to its being practically identical with the opening portion of Cro- 
mek’s version of the letter to Ainslie from Ellisland, 14 June 1788.8 
Neither Mr. Noble’s manuscript nor any containing the remainder 
of the letter as printed in the Reliques can now be traced, but with 
our present understanding of Cromek’s methods we may unhesitat- 
ingly accept the Gebbie and Hunter letter as genuine and class the 
Cromek version as another of the ‘‘ portmanteau’’ texts. 

Such editing is of course wholly indefensible, even though Cro- 
mek was merely doing what Dr. Currie before him had done on 
numerous occasions. Yet despite these shortcomings the Cromek 
text emerges from the test as verbally reliable—it is, as Mr. Cook 
said of the Notes to Scottish Songs, all genuine Burns lore. We 
have no reason to doubt that in every case Burns wrote the words 
which Cromek gives to the correspondents whom Cromek names; 
we must merely beware of basing conclusions involving an exact 
use of dates on the unverified text of any of the letters to Ainslie. 

The history of Burns editing is full of sins, negligences, and 
ignorances; of prudery, of incompetence, even of downright dis- 
honesty. Among the long procession of editors none bears a shad- 


24 Reliques, 158. 

26 Philadelphia, 1886, III, 383. 
27 Ibid., III, 445. 

28 Ibid., II, 343. 
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ier personal reputation than Robert Hartley Cromek. Yet it is 
highly probable that to him we owe the preservation ‘‘from the 
hands of careless indifference’’ of a number of the poet’s letters 
which, when he copied them, were ‘‘fast falling to decay, their very 
existence almost forgotten.’’® And so we reread the preface in 
which Blake’s ‘‘ petty, sneaking knave’’ stated his editorial policy 
| and ideals: 


To one whose admiration of the bard was less ardent than mine, it might have 
occurred that some of his pieces, containing passages of great beauty, were 
rendered inadmissible merely by a single indelicate sentiment, or unguarded 
expression, which it might be easy to alter, so as to preserve the whole. But 
from such presumption as the substituting a word of my own in the place of 
that of the poet (except in a very few instances of evident error) I have most 
religiously abstained; and have in such cases rather chosen to omit the passage, 
or even to sacrifice the piece altogether, than attempt to remove its blemishes. 
If indeed I could ever have entertained any doubts as to the sacred duty of 
fidelity to my author; the warning voice which yet seems to issue from the 
warm ashes of the poet himself would effectually have deterred me. ‘‘To 
mangle the works of the poor bard, whose tuneful voice is now mute for ever in 
the dark and narrow house,—by Heaven, ’twould be sacrilege! ’’30 


We know that Cromek lied brazenly in gathering some of his 
material,*! but where his presentation of that material is faulty the 
faults derive from mistaken methods, the result of the editorial in- 
experience which he admitted and deprecated. In the tortuous 
career of this liar and scamp the Reliques abide to prove that once 
at least he was capable of carrying through a substantially honest 
and straightforward piece of work. 


29 Reliques, pp. iv-v. 
30 Ibid., x-xi. The quotation is from Burns’s letter to George Thomson, 
April 1793. (Chambers-Wallace, III, 416.) 

31 Cf. the wrathful letter from the Earl of Buchan to Cromek, printed by 
Scott Douglas, from which it appears that Cromek had induced the Earl to 
surrender Burns’s letter of 12 Jan. 1794, by promising to have it facsimiled 
for the Reliques. 


THOMAS D’URFEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 


By KATHLEEN M. LyNcH 
Mount Holyoke College 


The importance of Thomas D’Urfey’s comedies in the early 
history of sentimental drama has been urged by Mr. Robert Stan- 
ley Forsythe? and more emphatically by Mr. Allardyce Nicoll.? 
Otherwise, as a precursor of Cibber and Steele, D’Urfey has re- 
ceived almost no attention, and it is significant that his name is 
not even mentioned by certain recent critics in this field.* The 
convenient fallacy, dating back to the eighteenth century,‘ that 
Colley Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift, or, The Fool in Fashion (1696), 
was the first comedy to mark an actual break with Restoration 
conventions seems to be still rather generally accepted. 

Those who patiently investigate D’Urfey’s twenty comedies will 
be compelled to recognize in the work of this mediocre dramatist 
notable aspects of sentimentalism which were more fully illustrated, 
a few years later, in plays by Cibber and Steele. About a third 
of D’Urfey’s comedies, while retaining many elements of Restora- 
tion intrigue, are touched with sentimentalism to a greater or less 
degree. Sometimes the sentimental emphasis is overruled by Res- 
toration license, as in The Bath, or, The Western Lass (1701), 
where, if left to her own devices, Sophronia, like most of the hero- 
ines of Mrs. Aphra Behn, would prefer to cheat her husband and 
play with her gallant ‘‘on the square’ and a Restoration step- 


1‘*A Study of the Plays of Thomas D’Urfey,’’ Western Reserve University 
Bulletin (May, 1916), XIX, No. 5, p. 5 and pp. 69-70. 
an History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700 (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 260- 


3 See F. Dorothy Senior, The Life and Times of Colley Cibber (London, 
1928) and F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama, 1700-1750 (Oxford, 1929). 

4Thomas Davies in his Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1784), III, 409, 
observes: ‘‘The first comedy, acted since the Restoration, in which were pre- 
served purity of manners and decency of language, with a due respect to the 
honour of the marriage-bed, was Colley Cibber’s Love’s last Shift, or the Fool 
in Fashion.’’ The best defense of this position is in a standard work on the 
1” Ernest Bernbaum’s The Drama of Sensibility (Cambridge, Mass., 

5 Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy, II. 
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mother decides at the eleventh hour: ‘‘Vertue shall guide my 
Soul’s innate Decorums.’’® Of doubtful value, too, is the final, 
quite unprepared for submission to ‘‘the sacred Bond of Marriage’’ 
of Sir Charles Kinglove in The Royalist (1682).7 Some of D’Urfey’s 
later plays are less interesting, where he traverses ground already 
explored by other dramatists. For example, the reconcilation of 
Frederick to a ‘‘Father in Tears’’ over his son’s wanton youth 
in The Old Mode & the New, or, Country Miss with her Furbeloe 
(1703)* reads like an imitation of Sir William Rant’s reconciliation 
to the ‘‘best of Fathers’? in Thomas Shadwell’s The Scowrers 
(1690) .° 

D’Urfey made his chief contribution to sentimental drama in 
four comedies which he wrote before 1700: The Virtuous Wife, 
or, Good Luck at Last (ec. September, 1679), Love for Money, or, 
The Boarding School (ce. December, 1689), The Richmond Heiress, 
or, A Woman once in the Right (ec. February, 1693), and The 
Campaigners, or, The Pleasant Adventures at Brussels (1698). 
Briefly, his contribution is: the sentimental heroine in some of her 
most characteristic poses. Varied as they are and aften careless 
in their fusion of old-fashioned comedy of intrigue with the new 
sentimental moralism, all of these four plays present heroines whose 
roles correspond, at times very closely, with those of their younger 
sisters in the comedies of the early eighteenth century. 

The first of D’Urfey’s sentimental heroines and one of the best 
is Olivia in The Virtuous Wife. D’Urfey’s awareness that Olivia’s 
virtue was something of an innovation in comedy may be inferred 
from an apologetic Prologue, spoken by the heroine, in which she 
announces her unwillingness to play the part. The theme of this 
comedy is the reformation of a wayward husband by an injured 
but faithful wife. It is a theme utterly foreign to Restoration 
tastes yet illustrative of the basic aim of sentimental drama, the 
treatment of a moral problem. Wives imbued with the Restoration 
spirit, even in the decadent and vaguely questioning drama of 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar, believed that the reformation of hus- 
bands was a quite impossible achievement.?® Lady Brute in Van- 
6 V, iii. 
i. 
8V, ii. 
9V. 


10Of course, Amanda in The Relapse, or, Virtue in Danger (1696), Van- 
brugh’s sequel to Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift, is in the sentimental tradition. 
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brugh’s The Provok’d Wife (1697) makes a typical gesture of 
good-humored dismissal of her problem when she curtsies daintily 
before her drunken lord, asleep in his great-chair, and runs off 
with Belinda laughing.‘ Vanbrugh leaves her story unfinished, 
intimating that she is not averse to a wife’s full revenge. Con- 
jugal incompatibility is more seriously treated in Farquhar’s The 
Beaux Stratagem (1707) ; but the Sullens take leave of each other 
at last in a scene of light-hearted farce? D’Urfey’s Olivia, on 
the contrary, devotes all her energy to the reclaiming of her hus- 
band and after many attempts succeeds. Beverly is impressed by 
her virtue and intelligence and promises to stray no more. 

It is true that in The Virtuous Wife the heroine avails herself 
of a well-worn Restoration expedient for regaining her husband’s 
affection. She is jealous and resentful when she discovers Bever- 
ly’s intrigue with a courtesan. When he attempts to make peace 
through prevarication, she scornfully rejoins that his ‘‘ Artifice 
is too weak.’’!* She then decides to have an affair of her own with 
a former lover, Beauford, who needs little encouragement. Beau- 
ford serves her well and is dismayed to learn that he must keep 
his recompense ‘‘within the list of Honor, Reason, and Virtue.’’!* 
He protests and is assured: ‘‘you do but swim against the stream, 
and vainly dash against the rock of my Constancy.’’* Beauford 
is only an instrument to assist a worthy cause and is finally dis- 
missed and soberly advised by Olivia to marry and grow virtuous. 
Olivia is witty and far more clever than Beauford. She does not 
seruple to disguise herself as a gallant and court Beverly’s mistress 
to his face. On the other hand, she makes evident, in various 
brief speeches throughout the play, the gravity of her predicament, 
which she can never afford to laugh over. When she first realizes 
the ineconstaney of her husband, she declares: 


Base man—now I am too sensible of your lewdness and ingratitude, and be 
confident I’ll be reveng’d at full—for from this moment, the duty of a Wife, 


Her husband, however, persists in his intrigue with Berinthia and her lover, 
Worthy, although chastened by her virtue, confesses (V, iv): ‘‘how long this 
influence may last, heaven knows.’’ 


11 V, ii. 
12 V, v. 
13 TI, ii. 
14V, i. 
15 Ibid. 
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and the reserved behaviour incident to that name, shall be as far from me, as 
Constancy from thee. Now by yon Sky it shall, I have sworn it.16 


She insists that she is not like those ‘‘whose souls are too narrow 
and spiritless to revenge their injuries.’’ But at the end of this 
scene, after Beverly has gone out, she admits that virtue shall direct 
her course: ‘‘ Well Sir, and I am resolv’d to be reveng’d on thee; 
and tho my Virtue will not let me do it the right way, yet I’ll 
makes thee as jealous as if I did.’”’ In a later moment of self- 
justification she explains: ‘‘ ’tis only the loss of my company, can 
make him sensible of the blessing of it; for the value of a Wife, as 
of all good things else, is best known by its want.’’*® 

The Virtuous Wife ends in the reconciliation of husband and 
wife, with a rather ornate apology from Beverly and expressions 
of rapture on the part of Olivia: 

Bever. Come to my bosom, thou art mine again—all—all my own, and shalt 
be so for ever—for from this moment, all base drossy thoughts, that soil’d the 
life and lustre of my Judgement, shall vanish; and instead of those, thy 
Beauty, Love, Constancy, and Wit, shall crown my heart—blot from thy breast 


my faults, and let our union teach the Wild, Roving, and inconstant World, how 
they should Live and Love, my dearest Creature. 


Oliv. This now is like a Husbands love; free as it should be; 
Which mine shall equal, and now I’ll boldly say, 
Whensoe’er yours was, this is my Wedding day.1® 


This appears to be the first of those scenes of ‘‘Friendly Recon- 
cilements’’° of husband and wife which Colley Cibber introduced 
so frequently in his dramas and which may be regarded as one of 
the conventions of sentimental comedy. 

It is probable that Cibber was well acquainted with the work of 
D’Urfey. He both admired and imitated the acting of Thomas 
Doggett,?* who had made a name for himself in playing the réles 
of some of D’Urfey’s comic characters, notably Nicompoop in 
Love for Money and Solon in The Marriage-Hater Match’d 
(1692).?* Cibber also acted in the latter play, as well as in a num- 
ber of D’Urfey’s other comedies. He may very well have witnessed 


16 II, ii. 
17 Ibid. 
18 TV, i. 
19 V, i. 
20 Cibber, The Non-Juror (1717), IV. 
21 An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. Robert W. Lowe (Lon- 
don, 1888), I, 207. 
22 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, or an Historical Review of the Stage, 
from 1660 to 1706 (London, 1886), p. 42. 
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the revival of The Virtuous Wife at the Haymarket in 1705.77 At 
any rate, the resemblances between The Virtuous Wife and his 
own sentimental comedies encourage the conjecture that Cibber 
was directly influenced by this seventeenth century play. 

The theme of The Virtuous Wife is the theme of three of Cib- 
ber’s distinctively sentimental comedies: Love’s Last Shift, The 
Careless Husband (1704), and The Lady’s Last Stake, or, The 
Wife’s Resentment (1707). In The Provok’d Husband; or, A 
Journey to London (1728), the situation is merely reversed, for 
the wife is wayward and the husband reforms her. In The Lady’s 
Last Stake the intervention of a tactful old gentleman is essential 
to the dénouement. In certain respects, however, this play offers 
the closest parallels to The Virtuous Wife. Lady Wronglove re- 
sents her injuries quite in the spirit of Olivia. She is not be- 
guiled by her husband’s lies concerning his intrigue with Miss 
Notable and terms them ‘‘the worst Stuff”’* imaginable in the 
way of an evasion. In the mood of Olivia, again, she soliloquizes: 
. . . How tame must he suppose me, if I bear this Usage? I'll let him see I 
have a Spirit daring as his own, and as resentful too; Since he dares be base, I 
cannot bear but he should see I know him so. To sigh in secret o’er my 


Wrongs, and pay his Falshood the Regards I only owe his Truth, is more 
than Nature can submit to.25 


Although her stratagem to shame Lord Wronglove fails, Sir Friend- 
ly Moral manages to bring the offender to a sense of his misdoing 
and presides over the reconciliation of the pair. 

Each of these comedies by Cibber has a fifth act reconciliation 
scene between husband and wife. In The Lady’s Last Stake the 
following tender sentiments are exchanged: 


Ld. Wrong. . . Now, I shou’d blush ever to have deserv’d these just re- 
proachful Tears; but when I think they spring from the dissolving Rock of 
secret Love, I triumph in the Thought; and in this wild Irruption of its Joy, 
my parching Heart cou’d drink the cordial Dew. 

La. Wrong. What means this soft Effusion in my Breast! an aching Ten- 
derness ne’er felt before! 

Ld. Wrong. I cannot bear that melting Eloquence of Eyes. Yet nearer, 
closer to my Heart, and live for ever there—Thus blending our dissolving 
Souls in dumb unutterable Softness.26 


In like manner, in Love’s Last Shift and The Careless Husband, 


23 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration in 
1660 to 1830 (Bath, 1832), II, 333. 
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25 II. 
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the husband implores the pardon of his weeping spouse and re- 
ceives complete forgiveness. In The Provok’d Husband, where 
the penitence of the wife is featured, a phrase appears which had 
been used by Olivia in The Virtuous Wife. Lady Townly exclaims: 
‘“‘Oh! — ’till this Moment, never did I know, my Lord, I had a 
Heart to give you!’’ And in acknowledgement of her tenderness, 
Lord Townly affirms: ‘‘. . . This may be called my Wedding- 
day !’’27 
It will be noted that all of these reconciliation scenes, including 
D’Urfey’s, are disfigured by what Cibber called ‘‘frothy Stage- 
language.’’** Steele preferred the melting moods of parents and 
children and attempted only one brief reconciliation of husband 
and wife, at the close of The Tender Husband: Or, The Accom- 
plish’d Fools (1705) .”° 
Angelica, the heroine of D’Urfey’s The Campaigners, although 
lacking the reforming energy of Olivia, is qualified by her emotions 
for a sentimental réle. Her lover, Colonel Dorange, is a true Res- 
toration rake, whose unsavoury adventures occupy a good deal of 
space in the play. He has deceived Angelica and has no disposition 
to marry her. Angelica belongs to the milder branch of sentimental 
heroines and is quite in advance of Mrs. Behn’s romantic but far 
- too bold and belligerent young women.*® In one scene she is repre- 
sented fondling her child. She has no reproaches for Dorange and 
merely falters: ‘‘oh I faint,’ when she recognizes him through 
his disguise. Such gentleness has an ultimate effect on the young 
cavalier. He chides himself for not being able to resist lewd 
courses, duels with Angelica’s brother and bids him draw out ‘‘the 
wild blood that wrong’d your Sister,’’*? and at last brings Angelica 
“*a true repentant heart.’’ Angelica blushingly forgives him; then, 
before the curtain falls, the baby is brought in to receive his 
father’s blessing and to delight his mother’s eyes. Angelica is a 
drooping flower. Her type persisted in Steele’s penitent Mrs. 
Clerimont in The Tender Husband and Indiana in The Conscious 


27 V. 
28 An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, I, 220. 

29 i. 

30 Angelica has the emotional ‘‘softness’’ without the dignity, inspired by 


tragic suffering, of Erminia in Thomas Southerne’s The Disappointment, or, 
The Mother in Fashion (1684). 


31 IV, ii. 
82 V, iii. 
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Lovers (1722). Even more heroic sentimental heroines condescend 
to weep and swoon or in other respects delicately cultivate their 
emotions. 

Fulvia in The Richmond Heiress and Mirtilla in Love for Money 
are marriageable young heiresses beset by fortune-hunters. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle played both parts. Fulvia is a serious-minded heroine 
who entertains a high ideal of marriage. Her gift to her husband 
is to be ‘‘faithful Love, and an obedient Wife,’’** and she expects 
equal fidelity from him. Her lover, Frederick, has Restoration 
sentiments and is inconstant. Fulvia exerts her wit to expose his 
fickleness and mercenary aims, rejects his suit, and at the end of 
the play adopts the surprising resolution: 

Since such a general defect of honesty corrupts the Age, I’ll no more trust 


Mankind, but lay my Fortune out upon my self, and flourish in contempt of 
humane Falshood. 


Her friend Sophronia applauds her decision: 


Most generous Maid, thou art a dear Example for all thy Sex to copy out 
thy Virtue, for that a kind and tender heart like thine, moulded for Love, and 
softned with Endearments, should generously on the account of honour, resist a 
Traytor, that with strong Enchantments of Vows and Oaths, had long time 
made Impression, is a performance heightned to a wonder, and will be rever- 
ene’d in succeeding ages.’ ’34 


Such a tribute befits the sentimental heroine, ever self-conscious 
about her virtue. Amanda in Love’s Last Shift is cheered in her 
efforts to reform Loveless by the hope that ‘‘the looser Part of 
Womankind’’** will be influenced by her conduct; and after her 
plan sueceeds, the Elder Worthy acknowledges that she has be- 
come a ‘‘fair Example’”** to her sex. Fastidiously virtuous women 
abound in sentimental comedy. But at the date of The Richmond 
Heiress, the career of an ‘‘agreeably severe’’*? young moralist like 
Fulvia, refusing on moral grounds the man whom she had loved, 
was an innovation in comedy, a conspicuous departure from Res- 
toration standards. 

Mirtilla in Love for Money is the sentimental heroine in an at- 
tractive setting, provided with an honest guardian and a model 
lover. She is a tolerably well-rounded character, living on a more 


33 TI, ii. 

34'V, v. 

35 TIT. 

36 V, 

387 Steele, The Funeral: Or, Grief A-la-mode (1701), II. i. 
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genteel plane than the rest of D’Urfey’s heroines and uncontaminat- 
ed by the boarding school romps who are involved in the sub-plot 
of the play. She possesses the following characteristic traits of 
the sentimental heroine: (1) She is modest and decorous; (2) she 
respects her elders and submits to their authority; (3) she ex- 
presses serious views of love and marriage; and (4) she is prodigal 
in ‘‘all the Tenderness of soft Affection.’’** 

According to her lover’s testimony, Mirtilla has ‘‘all her Sexes 
Graces without their frailty, Modesty without their Affectation, 
Wit without their Mischief, and Love without their Levity.’’° 
Her behavior is cireumspect and above reproach. She tells Young 
Merriton that if he were not related to her guardian, she would 
consider his ‘‘Lonely visit very improper, and not at all Concurring 
with my honour.’’*® His love-making embarrasses her, and Old 
Merriton, entering, notes her confusion by ‘‘the purple Signal that 
yet remains displayed within your Cheeks.’’** Having refused 
Young Merriton, Mirtilla weeps before her guardian and is con- 
soled by him. She desires his approval of her conduct and never 
forgets ‘‘the reverence I have to the very name of my worthy 
Foster-father Mr. Merriton . . . to whose virtue I stand Indebted, 
for all the Comforts of this life.’’** Young Merriton is equally 
dutiful and promises his father that ‘‘on your Commands depends 
my love or liking.’’** The lovers discuss their marriage with the 
utmost seriousness. Mirtilla, who believes herself a poor girl, 
paints for Young Merriton a pathetic picture of love in a cottage, 
with children ‘‘by our small fire’’ reproaching their parents for 
having married to make them miserable.** She is overcome with 
tender grief as she reflects upon these visionary babes, ‘‘our little 
Flock of unfledg’d Cupids.’’** Nor ean she endure the thought 
of Young Merriton as a toiling father, full of cares. Self-pity is 
one of her sentimental attributes. She tearfully declares to Old 
Merriton that only her fear of wronging Young Merriton ‘‘made 


38 Vv. 
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my poor famished Heart hold out, though within one short hour 
of starving.’’** 

The formality of the courtship scenes in Love for Money may 
be illustrated by an excerpt from one of them. Young Merriton 
has contrived an interview with Mirtilla at the boarding school 
and utilizes this opportunity to plead the sincerity of his love: 


Y. Merr. There needs no guard Sweet Angell against a Love so honourable 
as mine, the world is full of Treachery, and our Sex are brooding mischeifs 
dayly against yours, but I alas am of another Mould, my Soul by fate was 
design’d for your Slave, my heart still moves the narrow constant Road, in 
hopes in your’s to finde at last it’s heaven. 

Mirtilla. Oh that bewitching tongue would charm a Saint, [aside.] you are 
not of the humour of the Town then: [to him. 

Y. Merrit. I hate the Town and the vain Crowd are in it, the Biass’d Court 
and Mercenary City where gorg’d with Ignorance and Luxury, Wit is disgrac’d, 
the Sciences despis’d, and modest Merrit mourns in Rags it’s fortune, ’tis the 
Epitome of the nauseous world whose vices I with such fell-hate persue that I 
love nothing near the Town but you. 

Mirtill. In Loving me you doubly wrong your self, I having Sir not power to 
make return. 

Y. Mer. Your heart is sure your own. 

Mirtill. Most certainly: but where I give a heart I’le give a Fortune, and 
that alas my Niggard Stars deny me, yet think not that I neglect an honest 
Love; for to slight Merrit were a baseness in me; no, you shall find worth has 
a Friend of me, and shares my best acknowledgements and praise: you are a 
Man Compleat by Heaven and Nature, most qualified with Wit and rarest Arts, 
which from my Soul I always lov’d and honour’d, and therefore she that gains 
ye must be happy, but I whilst stinted by Injurious fate, can bring no equall 
value, therefore must think ye a Jewell much too Rich for me to wear. 

Y. Mer. How near to Heaven is my present Joy, from that sweet mouth to 
hear my self thus prais’d; Oh thou dear source of all my worldly blessings, 
Eternal Rapture charms me from thy tongue, and whilst I hear thee I am 
deify’d, to lose thee were damnation so Infallible, I question whether there 
could be a greater. [kneels and Embraces her. 

Mirtill. Nay, Rise Sir, or you’] make me dye with blushing.47 


The wooing does not end here, for Mirtilla continues to lament her 
poverty, although Young Merriton is convinced that she has ‘‘all 
Croesus Treasure’’ in her virtues. Both are very much in earnest. 
Young Merriton remembers that Mirtilla is an unfortunate orphan. 
Mirtilla is troubled by the consciousness of her poverty and the 
practical obstacles to her marriage. She has the combined prudence 
and sensibility which were to distinguish the heroine of the first 
novel of sentiment, Richardson’s Pamela. The entire scene is as 
different as possible from the gay and witty courtship scenes in 
Restoration comedy. Sentiment is now emphasized at the expense 


46 Ibid. 
47 TIT. i. 
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of wit, as in all genuinely sentimental dialogue. Life is a difficult 
enterprise, and these lovers have their future to plan for. 

Love for Money was D’Urfey’s most popular play. It was re- 
vived in 1708 for Bickerstaff’s Benefit*® and in July and October, 
1718.*° As late as 1762, it was acted for Mrs. Vincent’s Benefit 
under the title of The Counterfeit Heiress.°° Cibber and Steele 
must have known the comedy. Cibber’s Lady Grace in The Pro- 
vok’d Husband recalls Mirtilla, especially when she imagines the 
employments of a sober married life." All of Steele’s heroines 
possess some of Mirtilla’s traits, and Indiana in The Conscious 
Lovers lives scrupulously by the same moral code. Indiana is 
Steele’s most faithful study of a sentimental heroine and has the 
sentimental qualities which he most admired. She commands vener- 
ation as a being between men and angels,” yet is ‘‘naturally truly 
safe’’ only when protected by men of honor.®? When she is first 
mentioned in the play, she is pictured as fainting at a masquerade, 
being carried out by her lover, and hanging on his shoulder weep- 
ing ‘‘with the most familiar, though modest, gesture.’’* Bevil, 
Junior, cannot offer to marry her without the consent of ‘‘the most 
complaisant of all parents,’’*> who, however, has another match 
in mind for his son. Indiana understands the painful situation, 
commends her lover’s ‘‘filial piety,’® and reveres his ‘‘good 
father.’’** Nothing could be more formal and sedate than her 
discourse with Bevil, Junior. On one oceasion she remarks that 
she even prefers his esteem to his love, since esteem rises from ‘‘the 
merit of the soul.’’ Bevil, Junior, bows respectfully and enrolls 
her among the ‘‘great souls’’ of this world.** Indiana supposes 
herself an orphan, dependent on the bounty of her philanthropic 
suitor. Like Mirtilla she is sensitive, especially to her own woes, 


48 Genest, II, 402. 
49 Tbid., II, 621-2 and 635. 
50 Ibid., IV, 652. 

51 TIT. 


52 This is the definition of Young Bookwit in Steele’s The Lying Lover: or, 
The Ladies Friendship (1703), I, i. 


53 Steele, The Funeral, II, iii. 
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and she becomes frenzied and almost inarticulate when she describes 
to Mr. Sealand her ‘‘wretched, helpless, friendless’’ state and the 
details of her ‘‘strange, strange story.’’®® 

The sentimental heroine is not a significant literary achievement. 
Whatever charms she may have had in her eighteenth century 
dress for eighteenth century audiences have faded since that in- 
dulgent epoch. But from an historical standpoint, it is interest- 
ing, and not a little disconcerting to those who like to keep ‘‘move- 
ments’”’ in their proper niches, to find this sort of heroine already 
fairly well envisaged by a Restoration comic dramatist. D/’Urfey, 
whose life consisted of a little of everything, was a man who made 
his transitions easily. In his youth he had been on very comfortable 
terms with Charles II, who more than once leaned on his shoulder 
and hummed a tune with him; he continued in favor with three 
ensuing monarchs, and in his old age was referred to by Addison 
as ‘‘my good old friend and contemporary.’’*® As a dramatist, 
D’Urfey was very little of an artist and a cheerful blender of 
genres. Tragedy, opera, burlesque, farce, comedy of intrigue, 
sentimental ecomedy—he tried his hand at them all and tricked © 
them out in new combinations in no very judicial manner. With 
the same relish he traced the scandalous course of a Restoration 
intrigue and the trials, bordering on sobriety, of estimable wives 
and maidens. In a few of his comedies the serious emphasis 
triumphs, and it is in these plays that the sentimental heroine 
makes her influence felt. Olivia in The Virtuous Wife, who re- 
forms and is reconciled to her husband, is less prudish but of the 
same pattern as Cibber’s Amanda, whom she anticipates by about 
seventeen years. Mirtilla, however, in Love for Money is the most 
fully portrayed of D’Urfey’s heroines and is exhibited in all the 
more important relationships peculiar to sentimental drama. A 
decade before The Way of the World (1700), D’Urfey developed 
in this ‘‘fair forlorn’’ the type of comic heroine that was to super- 
sede the type perfected by Congreve. 
59 V, iii. 
60 The Guardian (London, 1760), I, No. 67, 417. 
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“JOHN HARDY ” 


By L. W. CHAPPELL 
West Virginia University 


In a recent review of American Negro Folk-Songs, Dr. Cox called 
attention to the studies of John Hardy and John Henry as “‘lack- 
ing finality.’”» A few months later Dr. Johnson published some 
very valuable data on the subject,” but still the studies lack finality. 
I shall try in this paper to throw some light on the John Hardy 
angle to the problem. 

Ten or more years ago, Dr. Cox undertook an investigation of 
‘*John Hardy,’’ a popular ballad of John Hardy. Dr. Cox found 
this ballad confused with another popular ballad ‘‘John Henry,”’ 
in which is celebrated the prowess of the steel-driver John Henry 
in the construction of Big Ben Tunnel on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad built across West Virginia from 1870 to 1873. This ballad 
was little known among scholars of popular lore in the South at the 
time Dr. Cox made his study, and he treated ‘‘John Henry’’ and 
‘‘John Hardy’’ as the same ballad. He identified John Hardy, by 
direct testimony and a court document, as the Negro murderer 
hanged at Welch, W. Va., in 1894. Having thus accounted for 
John Hardy, he set up an hypothesis for him as the heroic steel- 
driver named John Henry at Big Bend Tunnel more than twenty 
years earlier.® 

In 1925, the year Folk-Songs of the South came out, two other 
books on popular tradition in the South appeared. Miss Sear- 
borough accepted, without discussion, Dr. Cox’s eoneclusions.* Dr. 


1 John Harrington Cox, American Literature, I (1929), 107. 
2Guy B. Johnson, John Henry, 1929. 


3 Cox, ‘‘ John Hardy,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXII (1919), 505 
ff. This is Dr. Cox’s main study of John Hardy, and any reference made in 
this study to Cox’s work, without mention of the specific source, will be to 
this article. I shall hereafter refer to this periodical as the Journal. See also 
a doctor’s dissertation on Folk-Songs from West Virginia, in the Harvard 
University Library, and Folk-Songs of the South (1925), by the same author. 

4 Dorothy Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, pp. 218 ff. Miss 
Scarborough states that Cox has found a ‘‘photograph of John Henry on the 
seaffold.’’ See Folk-Songs of the South, Introduction, XXIX, for his report 
of finding a photograph of John Hardy. 
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Combs, however, raised an objection, and pointed out that John 
Hardy and John Henry were two different men.* Odum and John- 
son, having failed in Georgia and the Carolinas to turn up any 
biographical material for John Henry as a real person of ‘‘flesh and 
blood,’’ coneluded, in their work the following year, that he was 
‘‘most probably a mythical character.’’* That they long regarded 
John Henry as a mythical character, though, seems not to be quite 
true. At least Dr. Johnson now indicates a change of heart as to 
the place to look for John Henry data’ and prefers ‘‘to believe that 
there was a Negro steel driver named John Henry at Big Bend 
Tunnel.’’® The weight of opinion, then, seems to favor two men 
and not one. 

While these commentators have been ready enough with opinions 
of John Henry and John Hardy, they have not cleared up the con- 
fusion between them.® They are still referring to John Hardy as 
the steel-driver,?° and thereby according him the dignity of John 
Henry’s profession. Consequently Dr. Cox is able to characterize 
the scholarship on the question as ‘‘lacking finality.’’ He showed 
much more discomfort about his earlier conclusions on the subject 
in 1927, in his discussion of ‘‘The Yew Pine Mountains.’’* He 
seemed to think at that time that something might be gained for his 
position by a new series of suggestions and seemingly incorrect in- 
terpretations, but they add to the confusion of the matter. 

Miss Searborough had written of ‘‘Noah,’’ in her chapter on 
Negro ‘‘Work-Songs’’: ‘‘There is a hammer-song that has to do 


5 Josiah H. Combs, Folk-Songs du Midi des Etats-Unis, p. 104. R. W. 
Gordon, New York Times, June 3, 1927, and Newman I. White, American 
Negro Folk-Songs (1928), pp. 189 ff., have both followed Combs in this opin- 
ion without proper reference to his work. 

6 Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, Negro Workaday Songs (1926), 
pp. 221 ff. 

7 John Henry, p. 26. 

8 Ibid., p. 54. On page 153 of this book, Dr. Johnson wrties: ‘‘It is interest- 
ing that White and the present writer reached, independently, identical con- 
clusions as to the relation of John Henry and John Hardy.’’ I suggest that 
he change his bibliography, perhaps even to include a proper reference to at 
least one of the collectors he mentions in a footnote on page 34. 

® Dr. Johnson, in his recent book John Henry, did some good work in point- 
ing out the distinction between the ballads ‘‘ John Henry’’ and ‘‘ John Hardy,’’ 
= is not so effective in his attempt to separate the two men, Henry and 

ardy. 

10 American Negro Folk-Songs, p. 189; John Henry, p. 4. 

11 American Speech, II (1927), pp. 226 ff. Dr. Cox failed to mention that this 
song, ‘‘The Yew-Pine Mountains,’’ had appeared two years earlier in Folk- 
Songs du Midi des Etats-Unis. 
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with a more ancient event than John Henry’s untimely taking off. 
It is a spiritual adapted to use as a work-song.’’’? Dr. Cox, in a 
reference to ‘‘Noah,’’ it seems, based the following observation on 
this statement: ‘‘As Miss Searborough points out, this suggests 
another sort of tragedy than the one associated with the beating of 
the steam driver down.’’* Apparently he overlooked the fact that 
Miss Searborough had accepted his own identification of John 
Henry as John Hardy and had employed the two names synonym- 
ously throughout her book, and that in the expression ‘‘John 
Henry’s untimely taking off’’ she most likely had reference to John 
Hardy’s execution on the seaffold in 1894, not to John Henry’s 
death at Big Bend Tunnel about twenty-five years earlier from 
‘“‘beating of the steam driver down.’’ And I fail to find in her 
comment where she ‘‘points out’’ that the ‘‘more ancient event”’ 
‘suggests another sort of tragedy.’’ Such constructions, tending 
to push the matter farther back into the dim past, perhaps to the 
event of Noah building the Ark for the Deluge, certainly throw no 
light on the relation of John Hardy to John Henry. 

We may now examine the hypothesis set up by Dr. Cox for John 
Hardy as the steel-driver at Big Bend Tunnel and the hero cele- 
brated in ‘‘John Henry.’’ He based this hypothesis largely on the 
popular testimony" of ex-Governor W. A. McCorkle and Mr. H. S. 
Walker, whose reports characterize John Hardy as ‘‘one of the com- 
posite characters that so often arise in the land’’—the Negro steel- 
driver at Big Bend Tunnel who later drifted to the southern part 
of West Virginia or across the line into Virginia, where he was sub- 
sequently hanged both as a white murderer and as a Negro mur- 
derer. Their composite character has, therefore, a threefold per- 
sonality: that of the Negro steel-driver, that of the white murderer, 
and that of the Negro murderer. 

Dr. Cox found little difficulty for his hypothesis in this novel con- 
flict. Apparently he made no effort to verify Mr. Walker’s report 
of the white murderer named John Hardy hanged in southern West 
Virginia or across the line in Virginia as correctly founded, or to 


12 On the Trail of Nego Folk-Songs, p. 222. 

13 American Speech, II, 227. 

14 Journal, XXXII, pp. 505 ff. Ex-Governor McCorkle employed as indica- 
tions of his authority for John Hardy such expressions as ‘‘was reported to 
be,’’ ‘‘it is said,’’ and ‘‘it was understood.’’ Mr. Walker gave his report as a 
‘feurrent belief where he lives.’’ Neither made any claim to seeing John 
Hardy at Big Bend Tunnel or elsewhere. 
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dispose of it as false, by investigation, but was satisfied to set it 
aside as ‘‘not believable.’’*> However, he accepted, in so far as it 
suited his purpose, Mr. Walker’s like report of the Negro steel- 
driver John Hardy at Big Bend Tunnel about 1870. The part of 
this report he did not accept was that having to do with the drilling- 
contest between John Hardy and the steam drill, resulting in John 
Hardy’s death and furnishing the basis for the ballad ‘‘John 
Henry.’’ He passed over this notable event by observing that 
‘‘whether the drilling-contest be fact or fiction, is not important,”’ 
and added that it could ‘‘hardly have happened.’’ This assumption 
he based on the further assumption that no steam rock-drills were 
brought into use in building the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
across West Virginia, and by way of support published part of a 
letter from the Ingersoll-Rand Company of New York City. 

The part of this communication Dr. Cox offered as authority on 
rock-drilling contains four apparent errors of fact: that rock-drills 
were first used in 1866; that the Burleigh drill failed at the Hoosae 
Tunnel, because of great repair costs; that the next tunnel in which 
rock-drills were used was the Musconeteong; that rock-drills were 
not likely employed on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad from 1870 
to 1873. 

The fact that steam rock-drills were used in tunnelling before 
1866 is a matter of record. Almost any work, such as Knight’s 
American Mechanical Dictionary (1884), concerned with the appli- 
cation of steam to rock-drilling shows that steam rock-drills were 
experimented with, with varying degrees of success, in building 
tunnels for practically half a century before 1866. The develop- 
ment of the compressor system marked the practical suecess of steam 
rock-drills in tunnelling, end Drinker shows that the ‘‘compressor 
systems of Mt. Cenis were established, and the drills put to work in 
full during 1861’’ and continued to the final completion of the 
tunnel.?® 

The statement that the Burleigh drill failed at the Hoosae Tunnel 
because of great repair costs has no basis in the records of that work. 
Acoerding to Drinker, the Burleigh drill was introduced into the 
Hloosae Tunnel in November, 1866, and ‘‘kept its place throughout 


15 For an account of the white murderer John Hardy, see an article by the 
present writer, ‘‘Ben Hardin,’’ to be published later. 

16 Henry S. Drinker, Tunnelling, Explosive Compounds, and Rock Drills 
(1878), pp. 130 ff. This work is hereafter referred to as Tunnelling. 


ern West Virginia in 1894 were one and the same John Hardy. 
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the construction of the tunnel’’ as a great mechanical triumph.” 
He adds from a report made by Shanly, the contractor at the 
Hoosae Tunnel, that the ‘‘use of the Burleigh drill saved about two 
thirds of the expense of drilling.’’** There seems to be, therefore, 
no safe ground for the report that the Burleigh drill failed at the 
Hoosae Tunnel because of great repair costs or because of anything 
else.'® 

The third apparent error in the brief excerpt from the letter of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company is that, after the introduction of the 
Burleigh drill at the Hoosae Tunnel in 1866, ‘‘next came the Mus- 
conetecong Tunnel.’’ Drinker, the resident engineer of the Mus- 
conetecong Tunnel, lists the Nesquehoning Tunnel as having been 
built from 1870 to 1872 and the Musconetcong Tunnel from 1872 to 
1875, with the use of steam rock-drills in both tunnels.?° 

The statement that steam rock-drills were likely not employed on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad from 1870 to 1873 likewise seems 
to be in conflict with the records. The report from that road con- 
cerning its extension across West Virginia during that period, as 
published by Drinker in 1878, contains the following reference to 
the use of the Burleigh drill in the Lewis Tunnel: ‘‘Subsequent 
to War, Burleigh rock-drill tried in the tunnel, but unsuccessful- 
ly.’’?*. The Lewis Tunnel is on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
and it was built from 1870 to 1873. This documentary account, 
then, establishes the steam rock-drill for once and all in that work. 

It seems, therefore, that Dr. Cox not only did not account for 
John Hardy as the white murderer, but failed in his effort to dis- 
pose of the drilling-contest by the letter he published in part from 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company. The alleged drilling-contest and the 
white murderer remain in his study as obstacles to his hypothesis, 
set up on the basis of popular reports, that the steel-driver at Big 
Bend Tunnel about 1870 and the Negro murderer hanged in south- 


17 Ibid., pp. 160 ff. See also The Journal of the Franklin Institute, XCI 
(1871), 147. 

18 Tunnelling, p. 244. 

19It is not unlikely that Dr. Cox’s correspondent confused the Burleigh 
drill with the Brooks, Gates, and Burleigh drill, which was patented March 6, 
1866, and tried in ‘‘ June of that year at the East Heading,’’ but was ‘‘ found 
to be far too expensive,’’ and was replaced in November by the Burleigh 
drill. Tunnelling, pp. 159 ff. 
20 Tunnelling, p. 974. 
21 Ibid., p. 965. 
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That John Hardy can not be established as the steel-driver at 
Big Bend Tunnel about 1870 on the basis of these hearsay reports 
may be shown by an examination of the facts. Both Ex-Governor 
McCorkle and Mr. Walker reported John Hardy at Big Bend Tunnel 
as a steel-driver employed by the Langhorn Construction Company. 
I shall now submit evidence that Langhorn had no part in building 
Big Bend Tunnel and that John Hardy has no rightful claim to the 
distinction of being a steel-driver. 

A report of the beginning of the work at Big Bend Tunnel was 
published in 1870, in The Greenbrier Independent : 

A large number of negro laborers, employed by the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, passed through Lewisburg yesterday, on their way to the Big 
Bend Tunnel, on Greenbrier River. Major Menifee left here on Tuesday, for 


that point. His business is to sink shafts in order to prepare the work there 
for contract.22 


J. P. Nelson, Special Engineer of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way, published the following from his report before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington : 
Major Peyton Randolph was Division Engineer ... and had charge of the 
construction of Big Bend Tunnel. The Resident Engineer of that work was 
Richard H. Talcott, and I was, for some time, his Assistant on that work. 
or on that work was a man of note... Captain Wm. R. John- 

In his report of the construction of Big Bend Tunnel, H. D. Whit- 
comb, Chief Engineer of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad during 
its construction across West Virginia, gives the same contractor 
and engineers of the work: ‘‘Peyton Randolph, Div. Eng. R. H. 
Talcott, Res. Eng. W. R. Johnson, Contractor.’’** That contrac- 
tors William Johnson and Thomas B. Menifee were at the tunnel in 
October, 1870, is shown by the Federal Census report of that year 
from Forest Hill Township, Monroe County, in which the tunnel 
was built. That Johnson was there when the tunnel was completed 
in 1872 is shown by a newspaper report of the time: ‘‘Days ago 
the track was finished through Great Bend Tunnel . . . and the 
greater portion of Captain Johnson’s force has been dispatched to 
Miller’s Ferry.’’* 

These records show that Major Menifee had charge of preparing 


22 The Greenbrier Independent, Lewisburg, W. Va., Jan. 22, 1870. 
23 James Poynts Nelson, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (1927), p. 68. 
24 Tunnelling, p. 965. 


25 The Railroad Gazette, Nov. 2, 1872. Big Bend Tunnel is often called the 
‘*Great Bend Tunnel,’’ as appears in this reference. 
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Big Bend Tunnel for contract in the early part of 1870 and that 
W. R. Johnson was the contractor in building the tunnel, and leave 
no place for the Langhorn Construction Company in that work.*® 

I shall now show that there is no factual basis for the treatment 
of John Hardy as a steel-driver. His identification as the Negro 
‘*desperado’’ of the mining camps of southern West Virginia can 
be made by direct testimony and documentary records of the time, 
and his relationship to John Henry, the popular steel-driver and 
usually ‘‘good man hero,’’ better understood by scholars who are in 
the habit of honoring him as a distinguished workman. 

In the fall of 1925, there were in southern West Virginia and 
across the line in Virginia several men who had known John Hardy 
personally for a number of years. Some of them were present at 
his trial and execution at Welch, McDowell County, W. Va. They 
seemed to have a definite and singular impression of the man as he 
conducted himself in their communities, both before and on the oc- 
easion of his execution. Two of their reports I shall give as I wrote 
them down on my trip through that section in September, 1925. 
They are fair examples of their testimony and show the general 
attitude of the people who knew Hardy. 


(1) John M. Harman, Bluefield, Va. Mr. Harman states that he is sixty- 
seven years of age and a carpenter by trade, that he put up the first buildings 
of Shawnee Camp at Eckman, W. Va., that he was the only white man there in 
the camp when John Hardy shot and killed a Negro boy in a crap game, and 
that later he testified in the trial of John Hardy at Welch, W. Va. 

Mr. Harman says that one morning in 1893, while he was busy hanging a 
door on one of the crude buildings of Shawnee Camp, John Hardy, accom- 
panied by another Negro with a Winchester rifle, came up and said to him, 
‘*How long before you get done with that work-bench? I need it right now.’’ 
Lacking protection of any sort, Mr. Harman answered that he would be 
through with it shortly. Then John Hardy engaged a somewhat undergrown 
boy, 18 or 19 years old, in a crap game on Mr. Harman’s bench. The Negro 
rifleman took up his position behind a near-by rock, and John Hardy, before 
he began to play, laid his pistol down beside him and said, ‘‘I’ll kill the first 
man that wins my money.’’ Mr. Harman remembers his impression at the 
time was that the boy had won heavily from John Hardy in a crap game the 
night before, and that John Hardy, who did not belong to Shawnee Camp, 
came over that morning to get revenge. In the game that followed, the boy 
won fifty cents, and John Hardy picked up his pistol and prepared to make 
good his threat. The boy offered to give up the money, though he had won it, 
but John Hardy answered, ‘‘I never lie to my gun,’’ and shot the boy dead. 
John Hardy’s friend behind the rock kept his rifle trained on the people there 
while John Hardy was making a quick ‘‘get-away,’’ and then said to Mr. 
Harman, ‘‘He got his man, didn’t he? My gun’s ready for the first man that 
wants to take it up.’’ Mr. Harman says he answered that he didn’t want to- 


26 It is not unlikely that the Langhorn Construction Company had a contract 
for some sort of work in the immediate vicinity of Big Bend Tunnel subse- 
quent to its construction. 
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take up the quarrel, and wouldn’t if Hardy killed every Negro in the camp. 
John Hardy was caught, however, and lodged in the jail at Welch, where he 
was tried and hanged. 

Mr. Harman characterizes John Hardy as a black Negro, about 35 years old 
and weighing about 190 pounds, known in the mining-camps of southern West 
Virginia as the ‘‘desperado,’’ who belonged to a group of notorious gamblers 
and robbers—a group made up of Harry Christian, Ben Red, Lewis Rhodes, 
Jim Mason, and others, and an equal or greater number of ‘‘loose’’ women, 
who were always around on pay-day, and who passed from one camp to another 
wherever conditions seemed promising. Mr. Harman says that in the five or 
six years he knew John Hardy he didn’t know of him doing a day’s work, and 
that he had become such a terror to the working people of the camps that 
hundreds of them went to Welch to testify against him in his trial.27 

(2) Lee Holley, Tazewell, Va. Mr. Holley gives his age as sixty-seven, and 
says, ‘‘I’ve lived ’round here all my life. I’ve been acquainted with the camps 
in this section forty or fifty years. I remember seeing John Hardy pretty 
often, and know all about him. He was black and tall, and would weigh about 
200 pounds, and was 27 or 8 when he was hung at Welch over in McDowell 
County. He was with a gang of gamblers ’round the camps. Harry Christian, 
Lewis Rhodes, Copper Boots, and Ben Red, and Jim Mason, and others besides 
were all about as bad as he was. They were all loafers and gamblers, and 
robbed the camps at night often after pay-day. Harry Christian was hung for 
killing Bill Crowe, and most of the gang got killed sooner or later. 


These statements are based on close observation, and agree in the 
main with the direct testimonial data Dr. Cox presented for Hardy, 
with one exception, his report from J. K. Smith, a Negro lawyer of 
McDowell County, W. Va., and brother-in-law of Lee Holley, whose 
characterization of John Hardy I have given above. Lawyer 
Smith’s eulogy of John Hardy reads like pleadings in a rural coun- 
ty court. It is in conflict with the reports of other eyewitnesses of 
Hardy’s trial and execution, with the records made at the time, and 
with the tone of ‘‘John Hardy’’ itself, the ballad record of the 
event.2* It may be dismissed, therefore, as having no value for our 
purpose. Of first importance among the eyewitnesses Dr. Cox pre- 
sented is R. L. Johnson, the constable who helped to arrest Hardy. 
Like that given above, his testimony is rich in detail very valuable 
for a correct understanding of Hardy. The reports of W. T. Tabor 
and A. C. Payne, participants in the trial of Hardy, are brief but 
add something. 


27 Professor Frank T. Walker, of Bluefield College, Bluefield, W. Va., had an 
interview with Mr. Harman a few months after my visit in that section, and 
later verified my report of his testimony as correct in every detail. 

‘*My Cousin Bob Holley drove steel with John Henry in Big Bend Tunnel. 
John Henry was the famous steel-driver there in building that tunnel. I heard 
Bob talk about him several times, but Bob’s dead now. He’s been dead ten 
years. I know John Hardy didn’t drive steel in Big Bend Tunnel; he couldn’t 
because he wasn’t old enough when it was built, and he didn’t work anyway. 
He got his living gambling and robbing ’round the camps.’’ 


28 Lawyer Smith says Hardy worked for the Shawnee Coal Company. Mr. 
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These five witnesses establish John Hardy as a black Negro about 
six feet tall, and weighing about 200 pounds. They all agree that 
he was black. Lee Holley says that he was tall, A. C. Payne, that 
he was ‘‘6 feet,’’ and R. L. Johnson, that he was ‘‘about six feet 
two .. or maybe . . six foot three.’’ Lee Holley gives his weight 
as about 200 pounds, and John M. Harman, as about 190. The dif- 
ferences in their judgments of John Hardy’s stature are not varied 
enough to become important. 

Their judgments of the age of John Hardy, however, are more 
varied, as one might expect. It is not always easy to judge correct- 
ly a grown Negro’s age. Payne says he was ‘‘about 25 years old,”’ 
and Tabor, that he was ‘‘about forty.’’ The others place his age 
within these limits. Holley says that he was ‘‘27 or 8,’’ Johnson, 
that he ‘‘ would figure him about thirty,’’ and Harman, that he was 
‘‘about 35.’’ The weight of evidence points to John Hardy as a 
young man thirty or a little over, and not to a middle-aged man 
forty or over. 

These witnesses give pertinent facts concerning the murder, the 
arrest of Hardy, his trial and execution. Mr. Harman was present 
when Hardy killed another Negro in Shawnee Camp and testified 
at his trial at Welch. Mr. Johnson helped to arrest Hardy, and 
Mr. Payne was a member of the jury that convicted him. 

Mr. Harman states that John Hardy did not belong to Shawnee 
Camp, but came over in the forenoon, accompanied by another 
Negro armed with a Winchester rifle, that he inveigled a Negro of 
the camp into a crap game and, after losing fifty cents, shot him 
dead, and that Hardy made his eseape under the protection of his 
companion with the Winchester rifle, on the scene apparently for 
that purpose. Mr. Johnson remembers that the rifleman was named 
Webb Gudgin, and agrees with Mr. Harman that the killing took 
place in the morning, not at night, and states that upon request he 
and Tom Campbell, a deputy sheriff, went to Shawnee Camp to 
search for the murderer, and that they arrested him eventually and 


Harman, who worked for that company, says he did not, and agrees with Mr. 
Holley that Hardy didn’t work for anybody. Smith paints a romantic killing 
late at night. Johnson and Harman report the event as taking place in the 
morning, and agree with the Wheeling Daily Register that the killing was a 
cold-blooded crime. Smith says that ‘‘they let him put on a new suit of 
clothes’’ just before he was hanged. Smith should have explained who pro- 
vided an attorney for his defense and paid for his new suit of clothes, his 
coffin and grave. See the Journal, XXXII, 505 ff., for all of the testimonial 
data Dr. Cox published for John Hardy. 
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lodged him in jail at Welch. Both witnesses state that their im- 
pression at the time was that the murder was a cold-blooded crime, 
premeditated and executed in revenge, against the victim who had 
won in a crap game with Hardy at some time before the morning of 
the killing. 

The documentary records of these events, as far as they are 
known to exist, support this testimony. A special telegram from 
Welch announced the conviction of Hardy on October 12, 1893: 

At 8 o’clock this morning the jury in the case of the State against John Hardy, 
colored, for the murder of Thomas Drews, colored, at Eckman, this county, in 
January last, brought in a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. The 
trouble arose over a game of craps and was a cold blooded crime. Motion has 
been made for a new trial with but small hopes of success on account of the 
Criminal Court Judge’s indisposition.29 

That sentence was passed on Hardy in accordance with this verdict 
is shown by the order for his execution filed in the court house at 
Welch.*° That this order was carried out on January 19, 1894, is 
shown by the newspaper reports of the event. The fullest account 
of the execution I have been able to find was published in the Wheel- 
ing Daily Register : 


January 19.—John Hardy, for killing Thomas Drews, both colored, was hung 
at 2:09 p.m. to-day. Three thousand people witnessed his death. His neck was 
broken and he died in 171%4 minutes. He exhibited great nerve, attributed his 
downfall to whiskey, and said he had made peace with God. His body was cut 
down at 2:39, placed in a coffin, and given to the proper parties for interment. 
He was baptised in the river this morning. Ten drunken and disorderly per- 
sons among the spectators were promptly arrested and jailed. Good order was 
preserved. Hardy killed Drews near Eckman last spring in a disagreement over 
a game of craps. 

Both were enamored of the same woman, and the latter proving the more 
favored lover, incurred Hardy’s envy, who seized the pretext of falling out in 
the game to work vengeance on Drews, who had shown himself equally expert 
in dice as in love, having won money from Hardy. Hardy drew his pistol, 
remarking he would kill him unless he refunded the money. Drews paid back 
part of the money, when Hardy shot, killing him.31 


Brief accounts of Hardy’s execution appeared in The Norfolk Vir- 
ginian and The Independent Herald. The former gives Thomas 
Drews as the murdered, and adds that the ‘‘killing took place over 
a game of eards.’’*? The latter gives George Manger as the mur- 


29 Wheeling Daily Register. Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. 13, 1893. 

30 Dr. Cox first published this order in the Journal, XXXII, 506, and later 
in Folk-Songs of the South, p. 175, with the statement that ‘‘there are no 
printed or written records concerning him except’’ this one. 

31 Wheeling Daily Register, Jan. 20, 1894. 

32 The Norfolk Virginian, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 20, 1894. 
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Both give the 


dered, and January as the time of the murder.* 
murderer and the murdered as colored. 

The change to the card game in The Norfolk Virginian is not of 
great importance. And the weight of evidence favors Thomas 
Drews, not George Manger, as the murdered. Three of the records 
mention him as the murdered, and the two in the Wheeling Daily 
Register are apparently special reports from the locality. Further 
support for Drews as the correct name of the murdered is given by 
a version of ‘‘ John Hardy’’ now in my possession. 

A more correct measure of John Hardy can now be taken. Lee 
Holley characterizes him as a loafer, gambler, and camp-robber. He 
says Hardy ‘‘got his living gambling and robbing ’round the 
camps,’’ and points out that he belonged to a ‘‘gang’’ in that sec- 
tion, and the place was infested with such gangs at the time, ap- 
parently.** Mr. Harman says that in the five or six years he knew 
Hardy he did not know of his doing a day’s work, and that he had 
become such a terror to the working people of the camps that hun- 
dreds of them went to Welch to testify against him in his trial. 
Mr. Johnson, who helped to guard Hardy the first night after his 
arrest, says, ‘‘They came and threatened to lynch him.’’ The spe- 
cial telegram announcing Hardy’s conviction, as quoted above, gives 
the ‘‘ Judge’s indisposition’’ to a new trial. With the court and the 
community against Hardy, there was little he could expect but a 
brave ending as becomes a brave man in a frontier region that toler- 
ates no weakness in its heroes. Instead of keeping in line with the 
recognized conduct of the desperado brought to justice, as exem- 
plified in the career of Ben Hardin,** Hardy got baptized and began 
preaching, when he could kill and rob no more, and thereby gained 
for himself the sort of contempt the mountaineer expresses in 
‘*Negro desperado.’’ 

The evidence will go even further. Mr. Johnson’s statement that, 
when Hardy was dressed up in a new suit for the seaffold, ‘‘he had 
on the best suit he ever had, the way I looked at it,’’** suggests his 


33 The Independent Herald, Hinton, W. Va., Jan., 1894. 

384A report in the Wheeling Daily Register, Oct. 13, 1893, the day after 
Hardy’s conviction, is to the point: ‘‘Parsons, W. Va., October 12.—Five 
robbers, heavily armed with Winchester rifles, passed through here last night. 
They have been operating in Pocahontas, Pendleton, Randolph and Tucker 
counties, and all supposed to have come from McDowell County, this State. 
They have been committing robberies and terrorizing citizens. 

85 ‘* Ben Hardin,’’ to be published later. 


36 Journal, XXXII, 507. 
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better success at loafing than at gambling and robbing. Hardy’s 
only great success, apparently, was in getting hanged for a coward- 
ly act. The Wheeling Daily Register points to the killing as a ‘‘cold 
blooded erime’’ perpetrated to work vengeance on the Negro Drews 
on two scores. Drews had incurred Hardy’s envy by proving to be 
the more lucky gambler and the more favored lover. The direct 
testimonial data agree that it was a cold-blooded murder, and show 
the manner in which Hardy, under the protection of the rifleman, 
committed the crime against a defenseless man. Such is the record 
of John Hardy, the Negro desperado of the mining-camps of south- 
ern West Virginia, a hero only when the odds are in his favor. 

The contrast between this body of material for the characteriza- 
tion of John Hardy and the popular reports Dr. Cox used for his 
identification of John Hardy as John Henry, the steel-driver and 
hero celebrated in the ballad ‘‘John Henry,’’ is so marked that a 
detailed comparison of the data is not necessary. In the light of the 
foregoing evidence, ex-Governor McCorkle’s hearsay tale reads like a 
fairy story. He writes: ‘‘He was a great gambler, and was notor- 
ious all through the country for his luck in gambling. To the dusky 
sex all through the country, he was the ‘greatest ever,’ and he was 
admired and beloved by all the Negro women from the southern 
West Virginia line to the C. & O.’’* Hardy was a notorious gam- 
bler, but the evidence shows that ‘‘his luck in gambling’’ failed 
him once and that there was at least one woman in southern West 
Virginia who favored the other fellow, and suggests a success in 
loafing on the part of Hardy that limited his victims among the 
‘dusky sex’’ largely to the women in his gang, and there is no 
proof that he was ‘‘beloved”’ by all of them. 

Under the glamour of such popular reports, scholars are too much 
in the habit of treating John Hardy as a working man, a steel-driver 
or a coal-miner, or both. It is quite possible that Hardy had done 
some sort of work at some time before he became associated with his 
gang. Tabor, a court official at the time of his trial, says that he 
‘‘worked as miner in coal-fields.’’* However, I prefer to accept 
the reports of Mr. Harman and Mr. Holley, who, it seems, were 
better acquainted with the mining-camps of that section, and to 
regard Mr. Tabor’s statement as meaning only that Hardy’s field 
of activity was the ‘‘coal-fields.’’ The results of my investigation 


37 Ibid., XXXII, 505. 
38 Ibid., XXXII, 507. 
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show that John Hardy is well characterized in the ballad that bears 
his name, and in his popular title, the Negro desperado of the min- 
ing-camps of southern West Virginia. He has no career as a work- 
ing man. His age, character, and manner of life are all against 
treating him as the steel-driver at Big Bend Tunnel about 1870 
and the hero of ‘‘ John Henry.”’ 
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THE RENAISSANCE MIDDLE-CLASS 
CONCERN OVER LEARNING 


By Louis B. WricHtT 
University of North Carolina 


Tudor prosperity, which, despite the occurrence of dear years 
and the increasing clamor of the poor, was no myth, brought into 
prominence a new social group, the middle-class. By that term I 
wish to include the sturdy masses between the nobility and landed 
gentry at one pole and the laborers and poorer artisans at the 
other. One has only to read Harrison’s Description of England to 
realize the changes wrought in one or two generations. London grew 
from a medieval town into a teeming commercial city. When Ant- 
werp fell in 1585 London became the economic capital of Europe, 
a banking center, the seat of merchant princes, a distributing point 
for foreign and domestic goods. Amid all the extravagances of 
Renaissance ideals, the spirit of mercantilism flourished and grew. 
While critics were fuming over quantitative verse, poets were cul- 
ling the classics for learned allusions, and dramatists were picturing 
the Faust-soul in search of the infinite, traders were obeying Iago’s 
injunction to put money in their purses. The Tudor sovereigns 
themselves represented the apotheosis of the bourgeoisie. Close- 
fisted Henry VII, noveau riche Henry VIII, and eanny Elizabeth, 
ready to take the business advice of Gresham or of Burleigh, ex- 
erted their powers, if not always wisely at least hopefully, toward 
increasing England’s commercial development. 

The succession of the Stuarts with all their purple notions of 
royal grandeur found the bourgeoisie strongly intrenched. It was 
the failure of Charles I to take into account middle-class ideas of 
finance rather than Puritan fanaticism which swept him to the 
scaffold. 

All of this economic change is extremely important in the ap- 
praisal of Elizabethan literature. Strangely enough, the bourgeois 
background has too often been neglected. We have cried up the 
aristocracy of Elizabethan letters, quite properly to be sure, but we 
have failed to consider other influences which begin to be important 
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in this period and continue to increase in consequence as England 
grows in Whiggery. The Elizabethans left a vast literature which 
is non-aristocratic, which is often intrinsically valueless in an abso- 
lute appraisal, but which is rich in human import and anticipates 
much that is to flourish in the eighteenth century and after. 

So much for generalities. Back of bourgeois literature lay the 
middle-class ideas of learning and culture.’ I am concerned with 
these factors here. The Elizabethan merchant class believed strong- 
ly in the efficacy of education as a social panacea, just as the same 
class in America believes strongly in it today.? And likewise, they 
put their faith in what we should today call common-school or 
secondary education. 

With the acquisition of riches came the spirit of philanthropy. 
When the newly rich of the sixteenth century cast about for an ob- 
ject of endowment, education made a strong appeal. Foundations 
which before the Reformation would have gone for chantries and 
mass-priests now nourished grammar schools.* Protestantism ha’ 
not completely destroyed the notion that good works aid an harassed 
soul, but the character of the good works changed. The fostering 
of learning became a pious undertaking in which merchants sought 
to outrival their fellows. Grammar schools multiplied, and poor 


scholars found plentiful loan funds at the universities. 

Tradesmen, as always, regarded learning as a step toward social 
advaneement. Abraham Fleming in A Memorial of the famous 
monumentes and charitable almes deedes of the right worshipful 
Maister William Lambe Esquire . . . (1580) says apropos of the 
benevolence of this London citizen and cloth-worker: 


And remembring that learning bringeth preferment, yea euen to them which 
are but basely borne, as it pleaseth God to moue him by his good and gratious 
spirite, he proued himselfe by testimonials of his doings a louer of learning, 


1In connection with this discussion one should read Mr. J. W. Adamson, 
‘«The Extent of Literacy in England in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: 
Notes and Conjectures.’’ The Library, ns. X (Sept., 1929), 163-193. Mr. 
Adamson offers evidence that a large proportion of the population, including 
many of the servant class, could read and write. 

2 Professor Hardin Craig, ‘‘A Contribution to the Theory of the English 
Renaissance’’ Philoloical Quarterly, VII (1928), 321-333, stresses a Renais- 
sance belief in ‘‘the promise of unbelievably good things held out to 
those who acquired learning.’’ Professor Craig does not refer particularly to 
the middle class, but this was precisely their point of view. 

3 A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-8 (London, 1896), 
takes for his thesis the proof that the chantry priests undertook the education 
of community children. This was, however, only an incidental duty and was 
by no means a general practice. 
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and fauourer of euerie honest profession. For in the towne of Sutton Valens 
in Kent, this worshipfull gentleman at his own costs and proper expences 
erected a Grammar schoole for the education of youth in the teare of God, in 
good manners, in knowledge and vnderstanding.* 


Nash in Pierce Penilesse (1592) refers to the place learning has 
in the preferment of tradesmen: ‘‘Pride the peruerter of all 
vertue, sitteth appareled in the Marchants spoiles, and ruine of 
yong Citizens: and scorneth learning, that gaue their vpstart 
Fathers, titles of gentry.’ 

Loyalty to his birthplace, a strong British trait in all periods, 
resulted in many a wealthy tradesman’s remembering in prosperity 
his native town and providing a foundation for a school. Nicholas 
Carlisle’s Concise Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools in 
England and Wales® lists over fifty endowments by business men 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

Endowments by tradesmen sometimes went to improve the gram- 
mar school where the benefactor had received his start on a success- 
ful career. The bequests often state the benefactor’s gratitude and 
express the pious hope that he may aid other worthy youths to get 
ahead in the world. Education for temporal success was strong in 
the Elizabethan mind. In view of a popular belief that Elizabethan 
grammar schools dealt only in pedantries of Latin, it is significant 
that hard-headed merchants, remembering their schools as useful 
institutions, aided in their multiplication. Indeed, the very Latin- 
ity of the schools gave them a commercial advantage, for much in- 
ternational commercial correspondence was still carried on in Latin. 
By 1577, William Harrison could say: 

Besides these vniuersities, also there are great number of Grammer schooles 
through out the realme, and those verie liberallie indued, for the better reliefe 
of poore scholers, so that there are not manie corporat townes now vnder the 
queenes dominion, that hain (sic) not one Gramar schoole at least, with 
a sufficient liuing for a maister and vsher appointed to the same.? 

The generosity of London citizens in matters of education caused 
honest John Stow, himself a merchant tailor, to write glowing praise 
of mereantile philanthropies in his Survey of London (1598), in 
which he gives a list of prominent benefactors. This list was added 


4 Sig. B. 4 verso. 

5 Ed. by G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), pp. 22-23. 

62 vols. (London, 1818), passim. 

7 Description of England. Ed. by F. J. Furnivall, New Shakespeare Society 
(1877), p. 83. 
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to by the authors of the continuations to Stow’s work.® In the edi- 
tion of 1633 more than sixty tradesmen-benefactors of education 
are listed. Although these were all Londoners, the schools they 
founded were scattered throughout England. The philanthropies 
listed by Stow and his continuators are only a few of the bourgeois 
benefactions of the sixteenth century. Business men in other com- 
mercial towns besides London were following the same philan- 
thropie impulses, and schools multiplied at an astonishing rate. 

Not only were individual citizens endowing grammar schools and 
loan funds at the universities, but the great trade guilds, both as 
organizations and through their individual members, actively ex- 
erted themselves to foster learning, both elementary and advanced. 
With something of the same spirit which at times permeates Rotary 
and Kiwanis organizations of today, the guilds undertook to aid 
schools and to establish scholarships. A friendly rivalry in such 
activities seems to have developed. The records of the great com- 
panies show that they supported a large number of schools and 
kept many students in the universities.® 

In the reign of Edward VI the Haberdashers’ Company offered 
‘*to give £5 yearly towards finding of a poor scholar at the Univer- 
sity, ‘so that the rest of the twelue Most Worshypful Companies of 
the citie do the like.’ The merchant tailors agreed the same day, 
and subsequently all the rest.’’!° 

So zealous were tradesmen in education that Dean Colet made the 
Mercers’ Company the governors of his St. Paul’s School. Erasmus 
quoted Colet as having said that he did this because ‘‘he had found 
less corruption in married citizens than in any others.’”!! 
The Merchant Taylor’s School is perhaps the most famous of all 


8 Cf. the edition of 1633, brought up to date ‘‘by the study and labor of 
A.M. H.D. and others,’’ pp. 86-112. Here in double columns one finds recorded 
the ‘‘ Honour of Citizens, and worthiness both of men and women in the same,’’ 
in their charities and philanthropies. A summary of Stow’s remarks on this 
subject in the 1603 edition may be found in Foster Watson’s The Old Grammar 
Schools (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 46-48. 


®Cf. William Herbert, The History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies 
of London. 2 vols. (London, 1837), vols. I and II, passim, under ‘‘ Histories 
of the Separate Companies,’’ where he gives summaries of their charitable 
activities. For the attitude of the medieval guilds toward education, see 
‘*Medieval Gilds and Education,’’ in Studies in Economic History: The Col- 
lected Papers of George Unwin (London, 1927), edited by R. H. Tawney. 

10 Herbert, op. cit., I, 103, note. 

11 Quoted from Erasmus’ Letters, edition of 1642, Bk. XV, Letter 14, p. 


705, by A. H. Johnson, The History of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers 
of London, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1922), III, 334. 
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the institutions fostered by the guilds. Founded in 1561 with 
Richard Muleaster as its headmaster, it provided that ‘‘children of 
all nations and countries indifferently’’ were to be admitted by 
selection of the master and wardens of the Guild of Merchant Tay- 
lors provided that they be not dunces nor neglected of their parents, 
and that ‘‘they can say the Catechism in English or Latin, and read 
perfectly and write competently.’* The statutes of the school 
state that it is for the ‘‘bringing up of children in good manners 
and literature,’’ ete.** 

The records of the Merchant Taylors show a long succession of 
benefactions to learning, and represent the attitude toward educa- 
tion of the typical sixteenth century guild. As early as 1502, one 
of their number, Sir John Pereyvale, remembered his native town 
of Macclesfield by establishing a school because 
God of His abundant grace doth send to the inhabitants copius plenty of 
children to whose learning and bringing forth in cunning and virtue right few 
teachers and school masters are in this country [around Macclesfield], whereby 


many children for lack of such teaching fall to idleness and live dissolutely all 
their days.14 


Among other early schools established by merchant tailors were 
Wolverhampton Grammar School, founded by Sir Stephen Jenyns 
in 1508 for ‘‘instructing boys in good morals and literature,’’!* and 
Bedford School, founded in 1552 by Sir William Harper.*® 

To a worthy merchant tailor, Sir Thomas White, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, owes its foundation. Following a dream that he should 
found a college where two bodies of an elm grew from a single 
root,’* he discovered such a tree in Oxford and founded in 1555 
the college which for many years was to be the object of many mer- 
chants’ generosity. The Guild of the Merchant Taylors regarded 
St. John’s as peculiarly theirs. Since the middle-class is prone to 
regard learning as a gateway to salvation, it is easy to understand 
the predilection of many merchant tailors for fostering the study 
of divinity at St. John’s. Walter Fish by will in 1580 left funds 
_ to provide for ‘‘five poor studious scholars of St. John’s College, 


12 C. M. Clode, Memorials of the Guild of Merchant Taylors (London, 1875), 
p. 404. 


13 Ibid., p. 417. 
14 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
15 Ibid., p. 34. 

16 Ibid., p. 259. 

17 Ibid., p. 606. 
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Oxford, which should be most like to bend their studies to divin- 

ity.’"* John Vernon by will in 1615 provided for ‘‘four poor 
scholars, students in divinity in St. John’s College, Oxford, 16 ]. 
yearly viz., 4 1. a man, to be elected by the master, wardens and 
assistants [of the Guild of Merchant Taylors] to continue no longer 
than they should study divinity and remain in the said college,’’ 
ete.!® Alderman Jeffery Elwes provided in 1616 for the annual 
payment of £4 to a poor scholar of St. John’s.2° Other merchant 
tailors made similar bequests. Not always did the benefactor insist 
on the study of divinity, of course, but the frequency with which 
merchants endowed prospective preachers suggests an unconscious 
subsidy which must have colored the opinions of the future ee- 
clesiasties and have been a potent influence in Puritanism. 

Other philanthropic merchant tailors founded schools. Richard 
Osmotherlaw by will in 1612 provided £10 yearly to ‘‘find a suf- 
ficient and learned schoolmaster to educate fifteen poor men’s chil- 
dren inhabiting within the towns of Langrigge and Bromefield.’’”* 
Practical William Parker provided £20 yearly to employ an un- 
married minister to teach ‘‘men children’’ of Great Bloxith and 
neighborhood in Staffordshire ‘‘to read English, both printed and 
written hand.’’? John Harrison left £500 in 1618 to found a 
school ‘‘for educating children and youth in the grammar and 
rules of learning, forever, to be called ‘The Merchant Taylors 
School, founded at the charges of John Harrison’ ”’ at Great Crosby 
in Lancashire.” 

Other guilds, either collectively or through individual members, 
were not far behind the Merchant Taylors. The Company of Skin- 
ners interested themselves in Tonbridge Grammar School, founded 
in 1553 by Sir Andrew Judd, one of their number.” Thereafter it 
became a favorite charity for the Skinners, who not only aided the 
school but helped its students to the universities. Dame Alice 
Smythe, daughter of Sir Andrew Judd, left by will in 1593, £100 


18 Ibid., p. 291. 
19 Ibid., p. 307. 
20 Ibid., p. 313. 
21 Ibid., p. 302. 
22 Ibid., p. 310. 


23 Ibid., p. 314. Girls as well as boys seem to have been educated in this 
school. Cf. Clode, p. 726. 

24 James Foster Wadmore, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners of London (London, 1902), pp. 225 ff. 
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each to Oxford and Cambridge.?> Sir Thomas Smythe, grandson of 
Sir Andrew, gave in 1619 through the Company of the Skinners 
funds to Tonbridge School and £10 for a poor scholar from the 
school at either of the universities. He increased the latter fund in 
1625 to provide for six scholars ‘‘who should principally study 
divinity.’ Henry Fisher in 1562 aided John Wheland, student 
from Tonbridge School at Brasenose, Oxford. He also provided an 
endowment at Brasenose for a Tonbridge scholar.2*7 Sir James 
Lancaster, citizen and skinner as well as picturesque trader and 
sea-captain left by will in 1618, £20 to the free school at Basingstoke 
and other funds for a petty school master and provisions to aid 
three poor scholars in divinity at Oxford and Cambridge.”* 

The Company of the Drapers yearly supported two scholars at 
Oxford and one at Cambridge and provided them with books.”® 
The Drapers seem to have kept in close touch with their scholars. 
One was dismissed for not giving a good account of himself and an- 
other was dismissed for marrying and giving over the study of 
divinity.*° 

In April, 1617, the Drapers gave £40 at the request of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to help erect ‘‘publie schools of disputation’’ 
at Oxford. Contributions to this cause were also made by the 
Mercers, the Goldsmiths, the Haberdashers, and Skinners.*? 
Thomas Russell, a draper, established a free school at Barton in 
Staffordshire in 1593.32 Sir John Jolles in 1620 left a foundation 
‘‘for the education of thirty-five boys of Stratford-Le-Bow and 
Bromley ‘in the fear of God and good manners.’ They were to 
learn to write and to cypher, grammar and the Latin Tongue.’’** 

The Company of Ironmongers served as trustees for several edu- 
cational funds. In 1571 a Mr. Carr left £500 to them to be used for 


25 Ibid., p. 207. 

26 Ibid., p. 217. 

27 Ibid., pp. 202-3. 

28 Ibid., p. 212. 

29 A. H. Johnson, op. cit., II, 161-162. 

30 Jbid., II, 161-162. In a note here Johnson observes that ‘‘the Jesuit 
Campion . . . was a Scholar of the Grocer’s Company and Fellow of St. John’s 
College at Oxford.’’ 

31 Ibid., III, p. 68-69. 

32 Ibid., II, p. 162. The master in 1596 was reported ‘‘too vigorous.’’ In 
1618 the master was again complained of for beating pupils over the head. A 
new one was appointed at an increase in salary (Johnson, III, 113-114). 

33 Ibid., III, p. 114. 
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certain stipulated charities and the distribution of £7,10s. 
‘‘Amongst five of the poorest scholars professing divinity in the 
University of Oxford; and the like sum to five poor scholars of 
Cambridge.’”** William Chapman left by will in 1579, £200 to the 
Ironmongers to maintain at Oriel College, Oxford, yearly ‘‘two 
poor scholars to study divinity there, until they should be of the 
age of 30 years, when they should be displaced, and two other poor 
scholars appointed in their room, and so on from time to time.’’** 
Thomas Hallwood by will in 1622 left £400 to the Company to pro- 
vide for four scholars forever, two at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and two at Christ’s College, Cambridge, for three years if they 
‘‘should study and proceed for divinity.’** Sir James Camp- 
bell, alderman and ironmonger, by will in 1641 left £666, 13 s., 4d. 
for a free school at Barking in Essex.*” 

The Guild of Saddlers, says their chronicler, ‘‘appear from a very 
early date to have supported a number of poor Scholars at the Uni- 
versities.’’ The Company records show a payment on July 27, 
1613, to Giles Rankin at St. John’s, Oxford, ‘‘towards his main- 
tenance of his studie in good literature.’’ On October 9, 1621, the 
stipend to Thomas Akers, ‘‘being one of our Schollers,’’ was in- 
creased. Gifts of books were made to the scholars, who also re- 
ceived a cash donation on graduation.** 

Guild members regarded the support of schools and scholarships 
as a matter of fraternity pride. Some guilds were more profuse in 
their outlay than others; some concentrated on other forms of 
charity ; but doubtless all the guilds took seriously their obligations 
to foster learning. The Pewterers as a company maintained scholars 
at Cambridge and perhaps at Oxford.*® The Cutlers’ Company held 
trust funds for the education of youths in each of the universities 
without respect to college.*° When trust funds were not available 
guilds sometimes helped worthy youths from the company funds as 


84 John Nicholl, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers 
(London, 1866), p. 472. 


35 Ibid., p. 530. 

36 Tbid., p. 542. 

87 Ibid., p. 542. 

88 John W. Sherwell, A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Guild of 
Saddlers of the City of London. 2 vols. (London, 1889), p. 77. 

39 Charles Welch, History of the Worshipful Company of the Pewterers of 
the City of London. 2 vols. (London, 1902), I, 260, 277; II, 94. - | 

40 Charles Welch, History of the Cutlers’ Company of London. 2 vols. 
(London, 1923), II, 169-170. 
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in the case of a certain Roger Smith sent to Cambridge in 1578 by 
the Haberdashers.*: The administration of funds for charitable 
and educational purposes must have been an important and some- 
times complex duty in many guilds. Occasionally more than one 
guild had an interest in the same educational venture. For ex- 
ample, in 1573 Henry Cloker left a fund for the upkeep of ‘‘the 
Schoole House at Ratcliffe, later erected by Nicholas Gibson, 
Grocer.’’ Cloker, being a cooper, left his property in the trustee- 
ship of the Company of Coopers.*? 

Governing authorities seem to have depended too much on the 
generosity of citizens and the guilds in matters of education. A 
letter of about 1579-80 from the Lord Mayor to the Lords of the 
Council, who had demanded that the citizens provide perpetual 
maintenance for a school at Barnet, objects to the demands. The 
Lord Mayor maintains that a great burden of education and charity 
had already been assumed by the citizenry: ‘‘Besides the large 
number of scholars that were provided for in the Universities, both 
by the Companies and by particular Citizens, they likewise main- 
tained sundry scholars at great charge.’’** 

Not all the London tradesmen were exclusively interested in the 


foundation of grammar schools in their home towns or in sending 
worthy boys to the universities. At least Nicholas Ferrar, skinner, 
had a large vision of founding a college in wild America to educate 
the wilder Indians in godliness and honest trades. In 1620 he left 
by will 


£300 to the college in Virginia to be paid when there shall be ten of the in- 
fidels’ children placed in it, and in the meantime twenty-four pounds by the 
yeare to be disbursed unto three discreete and godly men in the colonie, which 
shall honestly bring up three of the infidels’ children in Christian religion and 
some good course to live by.44 


Three famous foundations which owe their usefulness in whole 
or in part to middle-class interest remain to be mentioned: Christ’s 
Hospital, Dulwich College or the College of God’s Gift, and 
Gresham College. Dame Mary Ramsay, the wife of a merchant, 
provided funds in 1577 for the teaching of purely useful subjects 


41 E. H. Pearce, Annals of Christ’s Hosptial (London, 1908), p. 68. 

: Cuthbert Lake, Notes on the Will of Henry Cloker, 1573 (London, 1924), 
p. 9. 
43 W. H. and H. C. Overall, Analytical Index to the Series of Records Known 
as the Remembrancia (London, 1878), p. 140. 

44R. R. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom. 3 vols. (London, 1894), II, 48. 
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such as commercial writing and book-keeping at Christ’s Hospital. 
Later she left a trust fund to keep four scholars and two fellows, 
chosen from Christ’s Hospital, at Peterhouse, Cambridge.*® The 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich owed its foundation to the gener- 
osity of Edward Alleyn, actor and partner of his father-in-law, 
Phillip Henslowe, in various theatrical ventures. Of the importance 
of Gresham College, founded by Sir Thomas Gresham on his death 
in 1579 through a trust fund to be administered by the Corporation 
of London and the Mercers’ Company, I shall have more to say 
presently. 

Whatever might have been the claims of Oxford and Cambridge 
to culture and learning, the London citizenry soon began to feel 
that the fine schools of the metropolis gave the city a right to boast 
of its advantages. In 1615 Sir George Buck published The Third 
Vniversitie Of England. Or A Treatise Of The Foundations Of 
All The Colledges, Auncient Schooles Of Priviledge, And Of Houses 
Of Learning, And Liberall Arts, Within And About The Most 
Famous Cittie Of London. With A Briefe Report Of The Sciences, 
Arts, And Faculties Therein Professed, Studied, And Practiced. 
Together with the Blazon of the Armes, and Ensignes thereunto 
belonging. Gathered faithfully out of the best Histories, Chronicles, 
Records, and Archives, by G. B. Knight.* 

This is a significant treatise for the implications as to the types of 
learning appealing to the merchant classes who are praised for their 
foundations. With something of the booster spirit of modern times, 
Buck elaborates upon the unsurpassed educational opportunities of 
London. He begins with the schools of law and divinity and con- 
tinues an enumeration of ‘‘schools’’ of instruction in everything 
from poetry to swimming and dancing. He lists various lecture- 
ships for practical subjects such as geography, arithmetic, naviga- 
tion, ete.*7 Thomas Gresham, he praises for his foundation of 
Gresham College and exhorts others by this ‘‘notable example to 
the rest of his qualitie the richer Marchants, and more opulent Cit- 
tizens of London, the favorites of Pluto and Mercury, to employ 
some good part of their great wealth in publike workes of neces- 
sarie or pious vse, or of ornament.’’ To aid prospective philan- 


45 E. H. Pearce, op. cit., p. 68. 
46 The British Museum Catalogue describes the treatise as ‘‘Pp. 958-988 of 
Stow’s ‘Annales.’ ’’ After Stow’s death, continuations of the Annales ap- 
peared in 1614, 1618, and 1631. 

47 Pp. 980-981. 
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thropists, Buck gives a list of needed public improvements.** 
Richard Whittington is held up as an early example of merchant- 
philanthropist in founding ‘‘Whittington College ... for the 
service of God, the reliefe of the poore of this cittie, and for the 
good education of children,’’ and in endowing the library at Grey 
Friars, later Christ’s Hospital. In similar fashion he praises 
‘* Alderman Knowles, and alderman Eyere, and some few other rare 
Cittizens, vertuous and honorable minded Marchants have done 
[sic] founding good Monuments, for the benefit and ornament of 
this Cittie.’’4® 

The new business school at Christ’s Hospital appeals to Buck’s 
practical sense. He praises Lady Ramsay’s generosity toward it: 

Lately the good lady Ramsey founded there a Schoole for reading, writing, 
and Ciphring, to bee taught to poore children, for their better enabling to 


learne and exercise trades and occupations, whereunto they are apt or 
destinate.50 


Among other benefactions that of Thomas Sutton is praised: 
‘‘And now very lately Thomas Sutton, founder of the great new 
Hospitall in the Charter house, hath translated the Tenis Court to 
a Grammar Schoole . . . for 30 schollers poore mens children.’’** 

The utility of the subjects taught in Buck’s ‘‘Third University”’ 
is one of the impressive facts in the treatise. The study of modern 
languages owes its beginning in a large measure to merchant utili- 
tarianism. Although French and Italian might be polite tongues 
learned by the nobility, hard-trading merchants first introduced 
popular study of modern Oriental tongues and the languages of 
eastern Europe. There seem to have been well established schools 
for these tongues in London. Buck says: 

And here bee they which can speake the Persian and the Morisco, and the 
Turkish, & the Muscovian Language, and also the Sclauonian tongue, which 
passeth through 17. Nations. And in briefe diuers other Languages fit for 


Embassadors and Orators, and Agents for Marchants, and for Trauaylors, and 
necessarie for all Commerce or Negotiation whatsoeuer.52 


After enumerating many other useful studies including writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, stenography, horsemanship, self-defence, 
artillery, painting, dancing, ete., Buck adds: ‘‘I must not omit that 


48 P, 980. 
49 Pp. 981-982. 
50 P, 982, 
51 P, 983. 
52 P, 983. 
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the Art of Memorie is taught within this Vniversitie of London.’’** 
He concludes that London’s schools make it the greatest and most 
useful university in the world. 

Buck’s treatise indicates that by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, utilitarian learning was becoming well established and that 
the conception of a university as a place where all things, both 
learned and useful, could be taught was taking shape. The middle 
class, as Buck shows, exerted a powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of the teaching of practical subjects.°* Business men, to be 
sure, were sometimes content to furnish the money and let the 
pedagogues decide what should be taught, but many of them had 
opinions of their own. Thomas Gresham is one of the earliest®* to 
provide for the practical and cultural needs of the London middle 
class by supplying lectureships of a non-pedantie sort. Mr. Foster 
Watson gives an excellent summary of the provisions made by 
Gresham for his college: 


He endowed professorships in divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, law, 
medicine, and rhetoric. He urged in his directions to professors that they 
should remember that the hearers of the lectures would be ‘merchants and 
other citizens,’ and therefore he says the lectures are not to be ‘read after the 
manner of the Universities, but let the reader cull out such heads of his sub- 
ject as may best serve the good liking and capacity of the said auditory.’ 
The astronomy professor was to read ‘the principles of the sphere and the 
theoriques of the planets, and to explain the use of common instruments for 
the capacity of mariners,’ and was to apply ‘these things’ to use by reading 
geography, and the art of navigation. The geometry professor was to lecture 
for one term on arithmetic; the next on theoretical geometry; and the third on 


53 P, 988. Of stenography, Buck comments (p. 984): ‘‘... for by the 
means and helpe thereof (they which know it) can readily take a Sermon, 
Oration, Play, or any long speech, as they are spoke, dictated, acted, & vttered 
in the instant.’’ 

54 Mr. Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects 
in England (London, 1909), p. xxi of introduction, maintains that aristocratic 
education was more favorable to the introduction of new ideas: ‘‘... the 
Grammar Schools, though more progressive than is ordinarily supposed, were 
relatively reactionary and conservative compared with the educational ar- 
rangements for the children of the nobility. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Grammar Schools were controlled largely by authority, which after the 
manner of authority, sought to economise energy by drifting into tradition. 
The education of the higher classes was as free as the winds. Subjects of 
direct usefulness or of social prestige could be chosen and could be pursued, 
often under favorable conditions. ’’ 

Mr. Watson overstates his case. The bourgeois interest in useful knowledge 
and practical matters was directly responsible for many changes in the curricula 
of the schools in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a fact 
which Mr. Watson himself points out later. 

55 Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his treatise, Queene Elizabethes Achademy 
(1572), reprinted in the Early English Text Society, Ex. Ser. VIII (1869), 
had sought to bring education into closer touch with actual life. 
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practical geometry. In music ‘the lecture was to be read, the theoretic part 
for one half-hour or thereabouts, and the practical part by help of voices or 
instruments for the rest of the hour.’ It will thus be seen that Sir Thomas 
Gresham brought into useful study modern subjects not then taught in Gram- 
mar Schools, and but little in the Universities, that he required the subjects to 
be taught in English and not in Latin.5¢ 

Gresham, merchant though he was, was not coldly utilitarian. He 
provided for cultural lectures so popularized that they would reach 
middle-class audiences. His ideal was a combination of the human- 
istie and the utilitarian brought to an every day level. 

Gresham was not a lone crusader in his age. Others of his class 
sought to introduce similar ideas. Richard Muleaster, guiding 
spirit of the Merchant Taylor’s School, was an educational realist. 
He argued against the tendency toward giving a ‘‘literary educa- 
tion’’ to all, regardless of their fitness, but he maintained that those 
who go into trade should have adequate knowledge. Culture and 
learning should be available to all who have the wit to profit by it, 
regardless of social position.*” We have seen that Christ’s Hospital, 
through the generosity of a merchant’s wife, mixed the purely voca- 
tional subjects of a modern business school with a general back- 
ground of learning.** The impetus toward utilitarianism in educa- 
tion grew with the seventeenth century. Indeed, the usefulness of 


the mercantile type of training was so well recognized that noble- 
men and gentlemen sometimes apprenticed their sons to merchants 
for the sake of their education in practical sciences, languages, etc.*® 

The middle of the seventeenth century produced several treatises 
on bourgeois education which argue for greater usefulness in the 


56 Watson, op. cit., p. xxxviii. Cf. also W. H. Woodward, ‘‘English Univer- 
sities, Schools, and Scholarship in the Sixteenth Century,’’ Cambridge History 
of English Literature, III, 426-7. He calls attention to some of the utilitarian 
purposes of Gresham College: ‘‘The professor of law was expressly directed 
to treat of contracts, monopolies, shipping, and the like.’’ 

57 Cf. Foster Watson, ‘‘ Richard Mulcaster and his ‘Elementarie’ ’’, Educa- 
tional Times (January, 1893) and Woodward, loc. cit., III, 436 ff. 

58 Pearce, op. cit., p. 146, says of Christ’s Hospital: ‘‘Placed as it is in 
the midst of a commercial community, Christ’s Hospital has from the first 
extended to its sons the benefit of a commercial education, and few schools 
have turned out better penmen than some of our ‘Blues.’ ’’ 

59 Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England, 
p. xxxvii of introduction. Francis Osborn in Advice to a Son (1656), p. 59, 
explains the advantages of a gentleman’s becoming a merchant, particularly in 
case of foreign travel. Dudley North (b. 1641) is a good example of the 
value of the later seventeenth century mercantile training. He was first sent 
to an arithmetic and writing school. Later he compiled a Turkish dictionary, 
became a wealthy merchant, was sent to Parliament, and finally was made 
Lord of the Treasury. 
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subjects taught in schools and universities. Sir William Petty in ] 
The Advice of W. P. To Mr. Samuel Hartlib For The Advancement ] 
of some particular Parts of Learning (1648)® advocates the estab- 

lishment of a great technical college and the codification of all t 
technical and useful knowledge into a vast ‘‘handbook”’ or encyclo- ; 


pedia to be the guide of youths, especially of apprentices. The 
middle-class interest in the handbook method of acquiring knowl- 
edge, I shall discuss more fully in a later paper. Petty, who had 
himself been an apprentice, urged 


That there be instituted Ergastula Literaria, Literary work-houses, where 
Children may be taught as well to doe something towards their living as to 
Read and Write. ... That all children of above seven yeares old may be 
presented to this kind of Education, none being to be excluded by reason of. 
the poverty and unability of their Parents, for hereby it hath come to passe, 
that many are now holding the Plough, which might have beene made fit to 
steere the State.61 


He recommends a sensible course of study suited to the development 
of the child and adds a long list of manual training projects suit- 
able for children to learn. For the advancement of all ‘‘ Mechanicall 
Arts and Manufacturers,’’ Petty continues, ‘‘we wish that there 
were erected a Gymnasium Mechanicum or a Colledge of Trades- 
men.’’®? This college would really be a research institute, as Petty 
outlines it, where ‘‘the Prime and most Ingenious Workman’’ in 
each trade would reside rent-free with brother master craftsmen in 
other trades to foster new inventions. Here would be the place for 
the compilation of the great encyclopedia of technical knowledge 
where all useful information would be classified with indices and 
tables. It would be, Petty asserts, a time-saver : 


All Apprentices by this Book might learn the Theory of Their Trades be- 
fore they are bound to a Master, and consequently may be exempted from the 
Taedium of a seven years bondage, and having spent but about three years 
with a Master, may spend the other foure in Travelling to learn breeding, and 
the perfection of their Trades. 

As it would be more profitable to Boyes, to spend ten or twelue years in the 
study of Things, and of this Book of Faculties, then in a rabble of words, so 
it would be more suitable to the naturall propensions we observe in them.63 


60 This treatise is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany (1744), vol. VI. My 
references are to the edition of 1648. 

Petty in his plan for the codification of knowledge is aware of his indebted- 
ness to Bacon and asserts his obligations. For a discussion of Petty’s relations 
to contemporary educational theory see J. W. Adamson, Pioneers of Modern 
Education, 1600-1700, Cambridge, 1905, pp. 129 ff. 

61 Pp. 3-4. 
62 P. 7. 
63 Pp. 23-24. 
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Petty, the son of a clothier and self-educated, was anxious to make 
learning easier and more intelligible to the youth of his own class. 
To furnish a guide to utilitarian learning was the purpose of a 
treatise published by George Snell in 1649 with the significant title 
The Right Teaching Of Useful Knowledg, to fit Scholars for som 
honest Profession; Shewing so much skil as anie man needeth 
(that is not a Teacher) in all knowledges, in one schole, in a shorter 
time in a more plain waie, and for much less expens than ever hath 
been used, since of old the Artes were so taught in the Greek and 
Romane Empire. Two dedications grace the work; one to ‘‘ Mr. 
George Snel, Citizen and Gold-smith of Lombard street,’’ nephew 
and namesake of the author, and the other to ‘‘Mr. Durey and Mr. 
Hartlib’’ men known for endeavors to promote ‘‘more profitable 
learning, in English Schools.’’ In the latter dedication, Snell hopes 
that our english youths may no longer bee taught to bee emptie Nominalists 
and verbalists onely, and to have no knowledge of the necessarie things and 
matters, that should be taught in, and by their longsome and toilsom nouns 
and verbs; but, by divine blessing, maie henceforth bee realists and mate- 
rialists; to know the verie things and matters themselves, and yet onely such 
matters as may best further a man for the sufficient doing of all duties and 
works perteining to his own profession & person; . . .64 
Snell makes four divisions of learning. The first stage is for begin- 
ners who must be taught the fundamentals: 

The first of Learners, who without letters are to bee guided, by constant 
inurement in the waie of good manners, and of that happiness, of which in 
their low condition they may partake: for publick wisdom may prescribe some 
general rules, by which illiterate Parents and Masters may bee directed so to 
educate Children and Servants as they may becom most profitable for their 
Countrie, for their Educators, and for themselves.®5 
The second stage is for those who would be proficient so far as only 
the English tongue permits. The third stage is for those who would 
attain to some higher degree of learning than English alone permits. 
And the fourth stage is for those who would reach perfection. 

Some of Snell’s advice is specific; some is merely general theory. 
He insists that English grammar and dictionaries must be studied 
to secure uniformity in the language. One should also learn to read 
shorthand, and the ‘‘rule and ragged writings of Laborers, Marin- 
ers, and vulgar Artificers.’”** All above artificers should have 
arithmetic. Good manners must be learned by all. Snell gives a 


64 Sig. *6. 
65 Sigs. A, — A, verso. 
66 Pp. 51-52. 
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list of titles and proper methods of address in all ranks of society; 
there are sections on etiquette, on the preservation of the health of 
body and mind, on ‘‘The right use, and the deceitfulness of Rhetor- 
ick.’’ All of this is for those in the first category who are also ad- 
vised to study logie, or the ‘‘well using of reason,’’ the most useful 
parts of English law, ete. He advises against scaring children 
with tales of witchcraft, and provides a discussion of the proper 
choice of a profession or trade. The later chapters urge the use- 
fulness of grammar, Latin, geometry, cosmography, geography, 
topography, limning, laws of moral virtue, natural philosophy, his- 
tory, international and English law, civil government, a little 
theology ‘‘to strengthen Christian belief,’’ ‘‘Instructions how by 
prudence to maintain a Familie in an happie estate,’’ ete. The 
study of history should be confined to that of western Europe in 
epitomes and tabulated forms ‘‘that may best agree with the dailie 
business of actual life.’’ 

The most important suggestion made by Snell is for the creation 
of a ‘‘general college’’ to train teachers in ‘‘ useful knowledge’’ and 
the establishment of other colleges which are in reality normal 
schools where utilitarian knowledge, ‘‘accrewing for the benefit of 
the whole land,’’ will be taught.** The rules prepared by Snell for 


this system so well illustrate the utilitarian point of view that they 
deserve quotation in some detail :*° 


1. Care shall bee taken that no unprofitabel learning shall bee taught, to 
bee laid awaie so soon as the Scholar leaueth the School; for who looketh on 
School-books after hee hath left going to School? but in our intended Colleges 
onely shall bee taught such dictates and written lessons concerning most 
profitabel matters, of which the Scholar shall haue need and use so long as hee 
liveth. 

2. By the varietie of knowledges here taught, the Scholars shall bee so 
throughly (sic) instructed in all necessarie learning, that when they put them- 
selvs to any trade of living, they shall not finde want of any learning, they 
shall need to use. 

3. In teaching of necessarie Arts, there shall be no superfluous and over- 
teaching, which is a grievous losing of time, but everie knowledg shall bee 
taught so far onely as the learner shall have occasion to use it: and by this 
stinting and limiting of things to bee learned onely for need and use, a short 
time will serv to learn, as much as is needful of everie knowledg; and so the 
Scholar may bee hasted from art to art, in such manner that within the time 
limited for his frequenting the School, all the arts afore-mentioned with eas 
may be sufficiently learned, so far forth as the learner in his vocation shall 
have oceasion to need and practise them. . . . 


67 P. 313. 

68 Pp, 314-317. A brief summary, but not a very complete account of Snell’s 
ideas is given by Foster Watson in ‘‘George Snell and Right Teaching.’’ 
Educational Review (London). Jan., 1896, pp. 408-414. 
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4. All Arts and Sciences shall bee taught in the english tongue, and everie 
lesson shall be fairly written by the hand of the learner, .. . 

5. All kindes of useful learning shall be so taught, by demonstration and 
evidence of arguments and reasons; ... 

6. In the Colleges the learners shall not onely bee instructed in all things, 
which the wisdom of superiors shall foresee to bee profitabel for them; but 
also their discretion shall bee informed how to use and practise all manners, 
and behaviors that may procure favor and acceptance in the hous where they 
live, and in all companies, and with all persons with whom they shall have 
oecasions to convers. 


An attack from the bourgeois point of view on the futility of 
much of the university training was made in 1654 by John Webster 
in’? Academiarum Examen, Or The Examination Of Academies. 
Wherein is discussed and examined the Matter, Method and Cus- 
tomes of Academick and Scholastick Learning, and the insuffi- 
ciency thereof discovered and laid open; As also some Expedients 
proposed for Reforming of Schools, and the perfecting and promot- 
ing of all kind of Science. Offered to the judgements of all those 
that have the proficiencie of Arts and Sciences, and the advance- 
ment of Learning. Webster, who hints at his bourgeois origin’® and 
apologizes for his lack of learning, condemns the traditional train- 
ing in the universities, the ‘‘chains and fetters of cold and dead 
formality,’’ the waste and uselessness of the methods and subject 
matter. He uses Bacon in support of his arguments, which, al- 
though not always logical, are based on commonsense observation 
of faults in the system of the day. He argues that the theological 
training of the universities unfits men for the ministry and is both 


69 My references are to the copy in the Thomason Tracts in the British 
Museum. 

Webster’s attack on existing university education brought forth several 
replies. A certain H. D. published in the same year Vindiciae Academiarum 
Containing, Some briefe Animadversions upon Mr. Websters Book, Stiled, The 
Examination of Academies, Together with an Appendix Concerning what M. 
Hobbs, and M. Dell have published on this Argument. This treatise ridicules 
all of Webster’s arguments and tries to make him out an ignoramus for his 
belief in astrology, which he had defended. 

A kindred treatise is Thomas Hall’s Vindiciae Literarum, The Schools 
Guarded: Or The excellency and usefulness of Arts, Sciences, Languages, 
Ilistory, and all sorts of humane Learning, in subordination to Divinity, & 
Preparation for the Mynistry, by ten Arguments evinced, ten cavils raised 
against it by Familists, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Lutherans, Libertines, «c. 
are repelled and answered, and many cautions to prevent all mistakes are added. 
(1654). Hall takes some side-glances at Webster. 

70 Epistle to the reader, Sig. B i verso: ‘‘... let not my education be 
blamed, but my negligence and stupidity, though I must confess I owe little to 
the advantages of those things called to the goods of fortune, but most (next 
under the goodness of God) to industry: However, I am a free born English- 
man, a Citizen of the world, and a seeker of knowledge, and I am willing to 
teach what I know, and learn what I know not, .. .’’ 
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useless and hurtful. He sees only futility in the study of languages 
in an effort to get back to the original meaning of the gospels.” 
In the manner of Milton’s Raphael rebuking Adam, he would con- 
demn mere speculative study.7? The schools should emphasize those 
subjects which are of practical value to man. He describes the 
schools’ division of subjects into 


two sorts, Speculative and Practick: wherein their greatest crime lies in mak- 
ing some meerly Speculative, that are of no use or benefit to mankind unless 
they be reduced into practice, and then of all other most profitable, excellent, 
and usefull; and these are natural Philosophy and Mathematicks, both of which 
will clearly appear to be practical, and that in a few reasons. 


Webster has no difficulty justifying the study of natural philosophy 
or what to him is natural science. Mathematics he calls the peer of 
all knowledges because it has served humanitarian ends: 


Can the Mathematicall Sciences, the most noble useful, and of the greatest 
certitude of all the rest, serve for no more profitable end, than speculatively 
and abstractively to be considered of ? How could the life of man be happily 
led, nay how could men in a manner consist without it? Truly I may justly 
say of it as Cicero of Philosophy, it hath taught men to build houses, to live 
in Cities and walled Towns; it hath taught men to measure and divide the 
Earth; more facilely to negotiate and trade one with another: From whence 
was found out and ordered the art of Navigation, the art of War, Engins, 
Fortifications, all Mechanick operations, were not all these and innumerable 
others the progeny of this never-sufficiently praised Science? O sublime, 
transcendent, beautiful and most noble Mistress! who would not court such a 
Celestiall Pallas? who would not be inamoured upon thy Seraphick pulchritude? 
surely thy divine and Harmonical musick were powerfull enough to draw all 
after thee, if men were not more insensible than stones or trees? Is the ad- 
mirable knowledge that Arethmetick afords worthy of nothing but a supine 
and silent speculation? Let the Merchant, Astronomer, Mariner, Mechanick 
and all speak whether its greatest glory stand not principally in the practick 
part? what shall I say of Geometry, Astronomy, Opticks, Geography, and all 
those other contained under them, as they are reconed (sic) up by that myrror 
of manifold learning Dr. John Dee in his Preface to Euclide? it were but to 
hold a candle to give the Sun light, to deny that they are practical. Nay are 
not all the rest also practical? what is Grammar, Lodgick, Rhetorick, Poesie, 
Politicks, Ethicks, Oeconomicks, nay Metaphysicks? if they serve to no other 
use than bare and fruitless speculation? 


71 Pp. 6-9. Webster points out that languages change so much through the 
ages that it is impossible to ascertain the true language of God’s dictation. 
Furthermore scholars become so near-sighted through the study of languages 
alone that they lose sight of the true wisdom of God. ‘‘Lastly, while men 
trust to their skill in the understanding of the original tongues, they become 
utterly ignorant of the true original tongue, the language of heavenly Canaan, 
which no man can understand or speak, but he that is brought into that good 
Land that flowes with milk and honey, and there to be taught the language of 
the holy Ghost, for he that is from heaven is heavenly, and speaketh heavenly 
things, and all that are from the earth, do but speak earthly things: ...’’ 
The mere knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Oriental tongues is useless without 
divine inspiration. He would encourage language study and translations but 
not as a means to the interpretation of God. 


72 Pp, 18-20. 
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Webster insists that the latter subjects have no justification unless 
ihey are given a practical application. He points out the folly of 
studying languages as mere exercises and the need of training in 
actual use of foreign tongues. He approves short-cut methods of 
all sorts and commends the simplification of grammar teaching.” 
He wishes that someone would devise a universal language. 

Webster thinks the study of pure logic a waste of time because it 
is too speculative.** He condemns the schools for teaching the out- 
worn Ptolemaic system of astronomy.’”> He would retain the good 
in Aristotle and throw aside the rubbish of fact and method which 
has now been superseded.”*® He defends the teaching of modern his- 
tory and economics and recommends the works of Bodin and Mach- 
iavelli."7 Here again he would east away Aristotelian tares, retain- 
ing only the good that is left. 

Rather grudgingly Webster admits that cultural subjects have a 
place in human learning and must be reckoned with: 

Lastly, for Rhetorick, or Oratory, Poesie, and the like, which serve for 
adornation, and are as it were the outward dress, and attire of more solid 
sciences; first they might tollerably pass, if there were not too much affecta- 


tion towards them, and too much pretious time spent about them, while more 
excellent and necessary learning lies neglected and passed by: . . .78 


Webster, then, typifies the bourgeois commonsense which had 
rebelled against the affectations of Renaissance learning and the 
clinging vestiges of scholasticism. The tradesman in his resentment 
against the fantastic and the useless went to the other extreme and 
fashioned a criterion of utility. Learning for learning’s sake has 
ever been difficult to defend before a bourgeois jury. 

The pre-oceupation of the middle-class with utilitarianism not 
only affected the attitude toward learning, but toward literature 
and general culture as well. An excellent example of the use to 
which even the pictures on the walls could be put is presented in 
Thomas Deloney’s The pleasant Historie Of Iacke of Newberrie 
(1597). Chapter V treats ‘‘Of the pictures which Iacke of New- 


73 Pp. 21-22. Webster argues for the direct method of language aaeetes 
and commends Joseph Webbe for his methods. Cf. Webbe’s A Petition To The 
High Court of Parliament, In the behalfe of auncient and authentique Au- 
thors... . (1623). 
74P. 40. 

75 Pp. 42-50. 
76 P, 103. 

77 P. 88. 

78 Pp. 88-89. 
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berry had in his house, whereby he encouraged his servants to seek 
for fame and dignitie.’’ The pictures all portrayed the rise of 
thrifty and industrious youths to high estate of trust and circum- 
stance. The tapestries which were now becoming common even in 
inerchants’ houses often pictured allegories containing good les- 
sons.”° Elsewhere I propose to discuss bourgeois literary taste, but 
it is appropriate here to mention the attitude of the middle-class 
toward book collecting and the founding of libraries. The library 
of Captain Cox, the Coventry mason, described by Robert Laneham, 
is a classic example of bourgeois taste in books.*® It is doubtful, 
however, whether the average tradesman would have regarded all 
of Captain Cox’s books as worth preserving. Read them, he would, 
but as the basis of a library they would have been somewhat light 
and frivolous. The records of the majority of middle-class libraries 
show a predominance of instructional works. The wills of this 
period are frequently vague about books.*! When books are singled 
out by title in bequests they are usually Bibles or learned works.*? 
Whatever the secret enjoyment of the infinitely various books which 
the tradesman without doubt bought and read, he was intent on 
preserving chiefly good substantial books which were useful. Bibles, 


devotional works,** histories, travels, and various hand-books con- 


79 Harrison’s Description of England, loc. cit., pp. 235, 239. 

80 See F. J. Furnivall’s critique of Captain Cox’s books in his edition of 
Robert Laneham’s Letter. New Shakespeare Society (1907). 

81 E.g., John Humber, a gunner, of Southwark, left ‘‘all my books’’ to 
John Evenson, one of the ship Red Dragon, 10 September 1601.—Surrey Wills. 
Surrey Record Society (London, 1920), p. 197. 

82 William Fiske, of Pakenham, who signed himself ‘‘gent.’’ however, (d. 
1648) provided in his will: ‘‘Itm I give alsoe vnto him [his son Thomas] a 
Geneva Byble, and eight volumes of my bookes in folio, namely, Mr. Perkyns, 
in three volumes, Purchas his Pilgrimes, in four volumes, and Doctr Willett’s 
Sinopsis Papismi, in one volume, and also Mr. Dent and Mr. Bernard their 
Exposicons on the Revelacons; onely, vpon further thoughts, my mynd is that 
one Mr. Perkins volumes standing belowe in the parlor shall remaine there still 
for the vse of the house, and instead thereof, I give him Gualther on the Acts. 
And I bequeath and leave with my sonne John a Manuscript, or written booke 
in folio, which I desire he may not soe lend it to any man as to loose it or 
spoile it, but to keepe it as a monument of my readings, and may serve for 
private vse, as the first copie thereof may serve for vse of my sonne Thomas. 
And all the rest of my bookes which are in my studdie, together with my 
globe, mapps, boxes, and whatsoeu’ beside I have in my studdie, I give vnto 
the said John Fiske my sonne.’’ 

83 E.g. Francis Kirkman in The Unlucky Citizen (1673), purporting to 
give an account of his life and how he became a book-seller, says his merchant 
father had a distaste for such a trade ‘‘ because he who had never made use of 
any Book, but the Bible and Practice of Piety, and knew no more but some 
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taining helpful information were the types of books which the mid- 
dle-class preferred to have in public evidence. 

Book collecting was now within the range of those of moderate 
means. The learned professions, of course, such as preachers, law- 
yers, and doctors, built up adequate libraries.** Men of letters like 
Ben Jonson and Robert Burton were great collectors. The astrolo- 
gers uf the day had libraries as part of their stock in trade. John 
Dee, for example, owned over four thousand volumes, many of 
which were in manuscript.*® Tradesmen also collected books. Adam 
Winthrop, cloth-worker and lord of a manor in Suffolk, gives in his 
diary a list of books which he had lent from his library in 1597.** 
The books included such items as The Perambulation of Kent, 
Petrarcha his Workes, The Defense of the Apologie, Eusebius and 
Socrates in English, four volumes of Lyra, and Googe’s Husbandry. 
Even a humble secretary might accumulate a library as an extract 
from the diary of Philip Wyot, town clerk of Barnstaple (1586- 
1608), proves: 


Gabriel Harvey in the margin of his copy of Dionysius Periegetes’ The 
Surveye of the World ... Englished by T. Twine (1572) gives a list of books 
which every common astrologer’s library had: 

‘The A. B. C. of our vulgar Astrologers, especially such, as are commonly 
termed Cunning men or Artsmen. Sum call them wissards. Erra Paters 
prognostication for euer. The Shepherds Kalendar. The Compost of Ptol- 
emeus. Sum fewe add Arecandum: & a pamflet intituled, The knowledg of 
things vnknowne. I haue heard sum of them name Jon de indagine, Theise be 
theire great masters: and this in a manner their whole librarie: with sum 
old parchment-roules, tables, & instruments. Erra Pater, their Hornebooke. 
The Shepherds Kalendar, their primer. The Compost of Ptolemeus, their 
Bible. Arcandum, their newe Testament. The rest, with Albertus secrets, & 
Aristotles problems Inglished, their great Doctours, & wonderfull Secreta 
secretorum.’’—G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1913), p. 163. 

xii Nov. dyed Clemente Barton was sometime servante and secretarie to the 
old Sr John Chechester Kt and lived a Batchelor he was accounted a wise man 
and a good scholar and would buy and have the most part of all Books made 
whereby he had a great Librarie and was buried in the Guyld at Pynton.87 


The most assiduous citizen-collector of books of which there is 
record was one Richard Smyth, an under-sheriff of London from 


sey Books, did suppose it be an unprofitable Trade, and profit it was he 
aimed at. 

84 E.g., ef. the inventory of William Prynne’s books in his will, dated, 1669, 
reprinted by J. G. Nichols and John Bruce, Wills from Doctors’ Commons. 
Camden Society (1863), No. 83, p. 125. 

85 W. Y. Fletcher, English Book Collectors (London, 1902), pp. 45 ff. 
86 Arthur Ponsonby, More English Diaries (London, 1927), p. 41. 
87 Ibid., p. 38. 
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1644 to 1653, who resigned his office that he might have more time 
to make daily rounds of the book-sellers’ shops. A catalogue was 
tnade for the sale of his library in 1682 by Richard Chiswell who 
comments on the wide selection of books in all fields of learning: 
No more need be instanced than that of history [in which he had] the most 
considerable historians of all ages and nations, ancient and modern, .. . es- 


pecially of our own and the neighbour nations, whereof, I believe, there is 
searce any thing wanting that is extant.8s 


Another writer says he was a great collector of manuscripts. 
Smyth’s collection seems to have been started by an earlier citizen- 
collector, Humphrey Dyson, a London notary who helped Howes 
with his continuation of Stowe’s Survey of London.*® 

The guilds at this period do not seem to have been very active in 
building up company libraries. Many of the companies had the 
nucleus of a library but there seems to have been no general guild 
policy of book collection. Occasionally hopeful authors dedicated 
books to the guilds and presented copies. For example, the Gold- 
smiths in 1610 gave Anthony Munday a gratuity ‘‘for a book called 
‘A brief Chronicle of the Success of Times,’ wherein it is conceived 
he hath remembered the worship and antiquity of the Company.’”®° 
Munday’s widow and daughter in 1634 presented the company with 
a copy of Munday’s continuation of the Survey of London ‘‘bound 
in leather and bossed with brasse,’’ and received a gratuity of £20. 
Captain John Smith presented the company with a book by himself 
concerning the history of Virginia.*! Similarly the other guilds 
were occasionally bestowing gifts on authors who dedicated or 
gave books pleasing to them.*” 

Although England had no merchant prince book collectors who 
could equal the Fuggers of Augsburg, a few public libraries owe 


_ Edward Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries. 2 vols. (London, 1902), II, 118- 


89 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 93. 


90 W. S. Prideaux, Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1896), I, 114. 

91 Ibid., I, 159, 142. 

92 Guild collections for the most part seem to have accumulated without 
much forethought from the members. The Ironmongers in 1707-8 had to 
have a cupboard made for certain old books. The inventory of the books fol- 
lows: ‘‘Virgill’s Bucholicks, &. Stow’s Chronicle of England. Book of 
Matyrs, in 3 vols. Willis’s Synopsis. Fraud and oppression detected. An 
English Bible in folio. Stow’s Survey of London. Guliemus’s Heraldry. A 
Statute Book with ye Company’s arms on it. Howell on the Citty of London. 
Ye Common Places of Peter Martyr’s dispute.’’ 
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their beginnings to gifts by tradesmen either of books or money. 
The reputed foundation of the library of Grey Friars, later Christ’s 
Hospital, by Dick Whittington in 1429 is one of the earliest in- 
stances of merchant interest in public libraries.** Norwich had a 
city library founded in 1608 under the mayoralty of Sir John 
Pettus as a popular undertaking of the citizenry.** <A public li- 
brary was founded in Bristol in 1614 by Robert Redwood, ‘‘an 
eminent citizen,’’ with the aid of Dr. Toby Matthew, himself the 
son of a Bristol mercer. The library was designed ‘‘for the further- 
ance of Learnings,’’ as a library ‘‘of sound divinity and other 
learning for the use of Aldermen and shopkeepers.’ A town 
library was founded in Leicester in 1632 under the direction of the 
Bishop of Lincoln who ‘‘ incited the Town Councillors to the effort.’’ 
‘‘There was,’’ says the annalist, ‘‘a general and voluntary collec- 
tion throughout the Corporation ... and likewise amongst the 
Ministers and Clergy in every Deanery in the county.’’® One 
Wealthy schoolmaster gave books ‘‘amounting to above six hun- 
dred, . . . being worthy books both divine and moral, and also 
many ancient and modern Chronicles and Historians, books of 
Philosophy and Poetry, Dictionaries, and divers other Tractates 
and Treatises.’’ 

The most important of the library foundations by a citizen was 
perhaps the reference library at Manchester established by Hum- 
phrey Chetham (b. 1580; d. 1653), a linen draper who became a 
wealthy money-lender and merchant-trader. Besides founding a 
school-home for forty poor boys, he left at his death ample funds 
for both building and books 

For or towards a Library within the town of Manchester for the use of 
scholars, and others well affected . .. the same books there to remain as a 
Public Library for euer; and my mind and will is, that care be taken that 
none of the said books be taken out of the said Library at any time... and 
that the said books be fixed or chained, as well as may be, within the said 
Library, for the better preservation thereof. [After enumerating various pro- 
visions] . . . Also, I do hereby give and bequeath the sum of £200 to be be- 
stowed by my executors in godly English books, such as Calvin’s, Preston’s, 
and Perkins’ works, comments or annotations upon the Bible, or some other 
parts thereof, or . . . other bookes . . . proper for the edification of the com- 
mon people, to be chained upon desks, or to be fixed to the pillars, or in other 
convenient places, in the parish churches of Manchester and Bolton. . .97 
®3 Pearce, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
94 Edward Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries. 2 vols. (London, 1859), I, 737. 
95 Ibid., I, 740-742. : 

96 Ibid., I, 747 ff. 
97 Ibid., I, 635. 
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The books, not all of which were purchased until 1663, were chiefly 
works of theology and history. 

For the literary historian, the cultural and educational ideas of 
the Renaissance bourgeoisie are an important consideration. It is 
not enough to dismiss tendencies as Puritan. Puritanism has been 
a term to conjure with, an easy way of bundling together diverse 
strands of non-aristocratic reaction against much of the effervescing 
romanticism of the Renaissance. But Puritanism itself is a product 
of middle-class thought. The Puritan and the bourgeois are some- 
times synonymous, but not always. Middle-class ideals of learning 
affected middle-class life and literature. Literature was closer to 
life with this social group than with others. For the bourgeoisie, 
literature frequently did not mean escape from reality but a means 
of improving reality. Fiction, prose treatises, domestic literature 
of all sorts, a portion of the drama, history, a part of conduct book 
literature, popular poetry, all these reflect bourgeois ideas. But 
these must wait for a later discussion. 
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ON THE DISMISSAL OF LEAR’S KNIGHTS 
AND GONERIL’S LETTER TO REGAN 


By Epwarp 8. Noyes 
Yale University 


Professor Bradley has indicated many inconsistencies and im- 
probabilities in the plot of King Lear which, as he says, ‘‘suggest 
questions only to be answered by conjecture.’’ One of these incon- 
sistencies concerns the dismissal of Lear’s knights. According to 
Professor Bradley, ‘‘In the quarrel with Goneril Lear speaks of his 
having to dismiss fifty of his followers at a clap, yet she has neither 
mentioned any number nor had any opportunity of mentioning it 
off the stage.’ In a later note* he refers to this same point as one 
of the possible evidences that Shakespeare had found the play as 
originally written too long, and that some of the inconsistencies may 
have arisen from his hasty condensation or excision. 

With the problem of the possible shortening of the play I am not 
concerned; that most of the improbabilities so clearly shown by 
Professor Bradley do exist is certain. Even with the text as it 
stands, however, there is a possible explanation of the dismissal of 
Lear’s knights which, so far as I know, has not previously been of- 
fered. Although it is and must remain only a conjecture, it does, 
if admitted, throw additional light on certain characters and scenes 
in the play. I shall endeavor to state it as briefly as possible. 

First, however, it is necessary to review the situation. In I, iii, 
Goneril plots with Oswald to ‘‘breed oceasions’’ for a quarrel with 
her father. She complains of the riotousness of Lear’s train, com- 
mands her steward to be more negligent in his service to the king, 
and promises to write to Regan. 

I, iv must in point of time follow iii closely, for in it, Lear re- 
turns from the hunt to which Goneril referred in iii, and clamors 
for that dinner which she has ordered Oswald to serve? Oswald 
proceeds to carry out his mistress’s commands by his insolence to 


1A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (2nd ed.), p. 257. 
2 Ibid., pp. 445-446. 
3 See also Daniel’s time scheme (Furness’s Variorum, p. 412). 
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the king; for his pains he is struck by Lear and tripped by Kent 
(Caius). These acts, of course, provide the specific ‘‘occasions’’ 
which Goneril has been seeking. My contention is that she made 
use of them more energetically than has hitherto been fully realized. 

After being shoved off the scene by Kent, whither did Oswald go? 
Unquestionably, straight to Goneril, to report the success of her 
stratagem. That she was well aware of his treatment at Lear’s 
hands is proved by her reference to it in her first speech on entering 
(I, iv, 193-206).4 But her entrance comes only after a surprising 
delay. She might have been expected to appear instantly on hear- 
ing of the scuffle for which she had plotted. Instead, the Fool en- 
ters just as Oswald leaves, and there ensues a passage of over one 
hundred lines (91-192), mainly between Lear and his Fool, before 
Goneril finally enters. How long an interval of time such a passage 
may have been intended to represent it is impossible to estimate, 
but it was surely longer than necessary for Goneril to hear Oswald’s 
report and reach the scene of action. What was she doing off-stage? 

Goneril’s mood, on hearing Oswald’s story, must have been one 
of triumph. Eager as she had been to drive her father from her 
palace, she had felt the need of some pretext. For she would have 
to convince Albany of the justice of such an attack on Lear; how- 
ever much she disliked him, he was a factor to be considered. Pos- 
sibly, also, she wanted some concrete evidence of Lear’s dangerous 
propensities by which she might stiffen Regan’s resistance to her 
father. In any event, by striking Oswald and by openly rewarding 
Kent for his roughness, Lear has now given Goneril exactly the pre- 
text she needed. Her nature, as Shakespeare took pains to have her 
inform us, is to ‘‘do something, and i’ the heat’’ (I, i, 305). 

Her apparent delay in acting, therefore, calls for some explana- 
tion. Is it too much to believe that the delay was only apparent, 
that Goneril, instantly on hearing Oswald’s report and before seek- 
ing out Lear, took matters into her own hands and dismissed half 
of her father’s knights? Her object was to provoke Lear, and what 
could make him more angry than to reduce that guard on which he 
set such store? Such an act, moreover, would weaken his force, in 
ease the imminent quarrel should end in actual violence. It would 
surely be possible for her to order half of the knights to depart, 
either in her own right, or by pretending to have Lear’s authority 


4 References to lines, throughout, are based on the Variorum. 
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for such an order. He would have been a bold knight indeed who 
would question Goneril’s command. 

It may be objected that Goneril would not have been likely to stop 
half way, but would have dismissed the whole troop. On the other 
hand, there is evidence to show that Lear’s men were loyal. She 
may have feared that too sweeping a dismissal would arouse too far 
their suspicions, already astir (I, iv, 55-59). Moreover, if, as I 
hold, her act was designed more as an insult to Lear than as an at- 
tempt to make that insult a safe one, the discharge of half the 
knights would be, by its implications, even more effective than a 
clean sweep. 

Acceptance of this explanation removes at once the particular in- 
consistency found by Professor Bradley in the passage quoted above. 
In I, iv, it takes Goneril some little time thoroughly to arouse 
Lear’s wrath. Once fully angered, however, he calls to have his 
train assembled (246). The arrival of Albany keeps him from rush- 
ing off the stage until the ery ‘‘ Away, away’’ (283). Meanwhile, 
presumably, his remaining knights have gathered in answer to 
Lear’s summons. He rushes out—and only four lines of question 
and reply pass between Albany and Goneril before Lear re-enters. 
It would not take him long to find out that half his men were miss- 
ing, and to learn why. He would be most likely to return with this 
fresh proof of his daughter’s ingratitude. Hence his exclamation 

What! fifty of my followers at a clap; 

Within a fortnight! (287-88) 
would be wholly natural. Further explanation of this ery would 
be impossible for Lear, in his violent rage, and unnecessary as far 
as Goneril is concerned. It is noteworthy that in his next speech 
Lear for the first time indicates that he realizes his own impotence 
to avenge his daughter’s insults. Though he had already spoken of 
leaving Goneril’s palace for Regan’s, he now thinks definitely of 
Regan as his avenger (290-304). This idea would logically follow 
his sudden discovery that his own force had been cut in half. 

It may be objected that this conjectural explanation of the dis- 
missal of the knights removes one inconsistency only to substitute 
two others. Why, it will be asked, should Goneril, if she had al- 
ready sent away the knights, ask her father to ‘‘disquantity’’ his 
train? Why, again, in her conversation with Albany after Lear’s 
departure, should she refer several times to the hundred knights, 
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with special emphasis on the number? These objections I shall 
endeavor to meet. 

a) The act of secretly dismissing the knights, if we may assume 
for the moment that Goneril did it under the circumstances just 
suggested, was an exceedingly bold and daring step for her to take. 
It amounted almost to a declaration of war. It was one thing to 
plan it and to carry it into execution, another thing entirely to an- 
nounce it to Lear as a fait accompli. To rouse Lear’s instant wrath 
by informing him that she had interfered with his bodyguard was 
not at all Goneril’s purpose. Her plans required that the initial 
provocation must seem to come from Lear. His treatment of Oswald 
would hardly appear to Albany or any one else as sufficient warrant 
for so high-handed a reprisal on her part as ordering away fifty 
knights. If, however, Lear were once fully angered, his ‘‘high 
rage’’ would seem to anyone ignorant of its cause a good excuse 
for limiting his powers. Obviously then, the rage must be seen 
before the dismissal became known. Later in her career Goneril 
would have felt no scruples regarding the effect of her actions on 
Albany or the world at large. The dismissal of the knights, how- 
ever, is not only a bold step, it is also the first one which she openly 
takes against her father. 

Goneril comes in, then, prepared to anger Lear, but not ready to 
divulge to him her action in disbanding his train. She proceeds to 
reproach him bitterly for the pretended excesses of his knights and 
for his own encouragement thereof, as proved by his recent treat- 
ment of Oswald. Emboldened by his amazement at this attack, she 
reiterates her charges, making threatening allusions to ‘‘redresses”’ 
(202) and ‘‘instant remedy’’ (240). She does not even hesitate to 
say 


be then desired 
By her that else will take the thing she begs 
A little to disquantity your train (240-43) 


a speech which, taken at its face value, disproves my conjectural 
explanation entirely. Why, on the other hand, should Goneril’s 
words be taken at their face value? The threat embodied in the 
quotation shows that this speech is no mere request; it is not so re- 
garded by Lear. Is it not possible to interpret this speech as a 
brutal, hypocritical allusion (only to be understood fully by her) 
to the operation which she has just performed, and deliberately de- 
signed to make the blow of his discovery of that operation more 
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stunning in its effect upon Lear? The lines, in their arrogant ex- 
ultation, seem capable of such a reading, and certainly we are not 
to expect truth from Goneril. 

b) When, after Lear’s departure, Goneril discusses the quarrel 
with Albany, she does not mention the fact (still assuming that it 
is a fact) of her secret dismissal of the knights. On the contrary, 
she takes pains to mention the number ‘‘a hundred knights’’ three 
times in rapid succession (317, 319, 327). Again, on the face of it, 
her words would refute my supposition that she had dismissed fifty 
men. Is it not clear, however, that her insistence on the whole num- 
ber is part of her deliberate plan to keep Albany in the dark as to 
any real cause for Lear’s wrath? This plan is evidenced by her 
significant silence about the riotousness of the knights. By harping 
on their excesses she had roused Lear to anger. But she does not 
once refer to this complaint after Albany has come on the stage, 
obviously because the complaint was unjustified, and Albany would 
have known that. Her object is to show to Albany, still entirely 
ignorant of the causes of Lear’s rage, how dangerous her father 
might be in such fits of temper. In this she succeeds, although Lear 
almost revealed one cause by his reference to ‘‘fifty at a clap.’’ 
Unfortunately for the king, however, he was too much stirred up 
to reply coherently to Albany’s question on this point (288), and 
Goneril, by insisting later on the full complement of one hundred, 
prevents her husband from inquiring further about the subject. 
Thus her comment not only conceals from him the bold step she has 
taken ; it also, by justifying it in advance, prepares him against too 
great a shock when, as ultimately he must, he discovers what she 
has done. By accepting this conjecture, therefore, we can better 
understand Albany’s quandary in the quarrel scene. Had he been 
able to comprehend Lear’s eryptie reference to the knights, his 
eyes would have been opened much sooner than they were to the 
real state of affairs. Goneril’s later remarks are designed to pre- 
vent his enlightenment. 

In II, iv, Lear speaks of the dismissal of the knights, not only as 
actually accomplished, but specifically as done by Goneril (151, 
171). Professor Bradley assumed (see the quotation in the first 
paragraph of this article) that Lear was compelled to dismiss his 
own men, but this assumption seems unfounded. Thus, when Regan 
suggests that Lear return to Goneril, his instantaneous reply is 


Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d? (204) 
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Does not his knowledge that Goneril had dismissed them without 
any warning help to explain the importance which Lear attaches to 
the act? It is true that presently he makes a final plea: 

I can stay with Regan, 

I and my hundred knights (227-28). 
This is the only time after I, iv when he speaks as though the 
original number still remained. Perhaps he is here seeking for a 
reinstatement of the full complement as evidence of Regan’s con- 
tinued affection. Possibly, in his pathetic eagerness to forget 
Goneril and all her works, he chooses, for the moment, to pass over 
her deadliest insult. Note, however, that Regan will not let him 
forget the true state of affairs: ‘*‘What! fifty followers ...?” 
(234) 

That Goneril herself dismissed the fifty knights, then, seems as 
nearly certain as anything can be. That she did it off-stage is 
equally certain. That she did it before her quarrel with Lear in I, 
iv,—despite the apparent contradictions involved by her own 
speeches,—is at least possible. As the play now stands, the interval 
between Oswald’s exit and her own entrance in that scene is the 
only time when it could have been done. That interval, moreover, 
whether or not Shakespeare intentionally made it so, is long enough 
to permit her to do many things. Compare, for example, the brief 
interval in V, ii, which is sufficient for a whole battle! 

Indeed, the length of time between Oswald’s downfall and 
Goneril’s appearance is so considerable that I venture to offer it as 
the possible explanation of still another inconsisteney. In I, iii, 
Goneril told Oswald that she would write to her sister. After 
Lear’s departure in I, iv, she interrupts her conversation with Al- 
bany to call out to her steward 


What, have you writ that letter to my sister? (329) 


and Oswald replies, ‘‘Ay, madam.’’ When was the letter written? 
As the quotations show, the actual writing was done by Oswald. Yet 
Goneril must have told him what to say. Up to the time of his 
rough treatment at the hands of Lear and Kent, there was nothing 
new to write about, and Oswald has supposedly been occupied in 
serving dinner. Since, after her long-delayed entrance, Goneril 
does not again leave the stage until the letter is not only written 
but sent off, the only chance for her to have dictated it must have 
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been before her entrance, and immediately after Oswald’s report 
of his abuse by Lear. 

Fitting these two conjectures together, we have an account of 
Goneril’s activities before her entrance in I, iv, somewhat as fol- 
lows: on hearing Oswald’s story, Goneril sees her way clear to the 
decisive action for which she had been longing. She fo-esees that 
once angered, Lear will go to Regan, who must therefore be pre- 
pared by Goneril’s own account of what has happened. She knows 
that it will most effectually anger as well as weaken Lear to get rid 
of half his men. But all this must be done, as Gloucester would 
say, ‘‘upon the gad,’’ for neither Lear nor Albany must know of 
her preparations too soon. She cannot, herself, spare time to do the 
actual correspondence, and so tells Oswald what to write. Mean- 
while, she hastens to dismiss the knights; perhaps she even delays 
until she knows that they are leaving. Then, secure in the knowl- 
edge of her power, she sweeps on the stage for her war of words 
with the helpless and unsuspecting Lear. To prevent any counter- 
manding of her orders until the knights are actually gone, and to 
heighten the effect of her act when Lear finds it out, she stirs his 
wrath by complaining of their excesses, and by a threatening, al- 
most exultant demand for that very reduction in numbers which she 
has already accomplished. I submit that the promptness, daring, 
and hypocrisy of such a plan is quite in fitness with Goneril’s 
nature, and that the hypothesis, if accepted, makes more clear the 
situation as well as the characters of Albany and Lear. 

To offer a hypothesis which involves so much important action off 
stage would, I think, be impossible with any play of Shakespeare’s 
other than King Lear. So many inconsistencies in plot, as Pro- 
fessor Bradley has sufficiently demonstrated, do occur in this play, 
that these conjectures seem not wholly baseless. Of course it is true 
that Shakespeare could never have expected an audience to under- 
stand that all this action had taken place off stage, nor would such 
an understanding be at all necessary. The inconsistencies which 
my conjectures aim to remove appear as difficulties only to the 
student, not to the audience, of the play. Is not, however, one of 
the reasons for the unique majesty of King Lear the fact that 
Shakespeare seems to have been occupied, in this play, less with his 
audience’s ability to follow the intricacies of the plot than with the 
expression of his own ideas? 
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TEXTUAL ERRORS IN THE MALONE SOCIETY’S 
THE SECOND MAYDENS TRAGEDY 
The possessors of the Malone Society’s publications will undoubt- 
edly be astonished to learn that its texts, presumably edited with 
the greatest care under the supervision of the General Editor, Dr. 
Walter W. Greg, are not reliable. That this is true regarding the 
play of Sir Thomas Moore (Harl. MS. 7368) I showed in my recent 
book, Shakspere and ‘Sir Thomas Moore’ (p. 45.) In the present 
communication I wish only to record the textual errors which I 
have detected in the Malone Society’s edition of the anonymous 
play, The Second Maydens Tragedy (MS. Lansdowne 807), edited 
by the General Editor himself and ‘‘checked professionally.’’ I 
may add that in many instances, not recorded here, in which there 
is room for a legitimate difference of opinion, I have given Dr. 
Greg the benefit of the doubt. The errors are as follows: 

L. 19. now for Now—l. 46. windowes; for windowes,—l. 48. by’te, 
for by’te;—l. 57. getting for gettinge—l. 66. vs for vs—l. 76. 
bosome: for bosome ?—1. 228. abscence for abscence,—1. 230. afarr 
for a farr—l. 274. spirrits for spirrits—1l. 292. fight: for fight ?— 
], 341. clients for client’s (’s being a correction)—1. 353. him: for 
him?—1. 354. bosome./ for bosome.—l. 380. lord for Lord—l. 393. 
Votarius: for Votarius?—1. 401. prythe for pry the—1. 452. ashamde 
for a shamde—1. 469. younger for younge (as required by both 
sense and metre)—1. 551. woman: for woman?—l. 553. madam for 
Madame—1. 590. Mufled for Mufled,—Ballarius for Bellarius—1. 
592. selfe for self—l. 595. ashamde for a shamde—1. 604. talkst: for 
talkst ?—1. 610. abowt for a bowt—1. 642. no for No—1. 640. (4). 
together for to gether—1. 825. afoote for a foote—1. 855. asunder for 
a sunder—l. 871. thinckes for thinck’es—l. 969. faith for faithe—1. 
1004. my for My—l1. 1006. mistris for Mistris—l. 1032. seaventeene 
for seavnteene—l. 1036. lies for lies,—1l. 1045. me: for me ?—1. 1067. 
honest, for honest ;—1. 1075. abowe for a bouwe—l. 1097. fails for 
failes—l. 1108. maiestie for Maiestie—l. 1119. with for wth (as else- 
where)—1. 1133. me: for me?—l. 1134. ther‘ for ther?—l. 1143. 
close for closse—l. 1151. hearts for heart’s—l. 1162. Exiunt for 
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Exiunt.—1. 1224. wthin for wth in—1. 1228. befor for before—l. 
1265. extremities: for extremitie?—l. 1309. hardest for hardst—l. 
1326. hark for harke—l1. 1342. o for O (old English majuscule)—1. 
1354. ministers for Ministers—l. 1359. master for Master—1. 1362. 
ha‘ for ha?—1. 1363. o for O (as in 1. 1342)—1. 1393. sees for see ?— 
1. 1395. beet for bee ?—1. 1401. kinge: for kinge ?—1. 1432. wthout for 
for wth out—l. 1451. is, for is ;—1. 1474. madame for Madame (as in 
1, 1463)—1. 1501. happie: for happie?—1. 1514. madd for Madd—1. 
1555. madame for Madame—l. 1590. too for too.—l. 1623. madame 
for Madame—1. 1627. how: for how?—1. 1656. afarr for a farr—l. 
1669. Sir. for Sir—1. 1687. vp. for vp.,—l. 1700(3). free! for free?— 
1]. 1708. aliwe for a live—l. 1724(8). whispers: for whispers ?—l. 
1760. then for ther—l. 1774. worninge for warninge (a’s with a 
short downstroke after the oval occur elsewhere in this ms., as in 
‘‘warmth’’ in 1. 2328)—l. 1826. madame for Madame—1. 1875. 
liddes for lidds—1. 1898. her; for her,—1. 1916. prythee for pry thee 
(as elsewhere)—1. 1934. o for O (old English majuscule, as in 1. 
2075)—1. 2017. aware for a ware—1. 2064. devotion: for devotion ?— 
1, 2092. madame for Madame (as also in ll. 2095, 2167)—1. 2117. 
afier for a fier—l. 2148. Slaue: for Slaue ?—1. 2149. own deceit: for 
owne deceit?—l. 2153. wthall for wth all—l. 2227. awhile... 
Musique for a while . . . Musigue—1. 2230. within for with in—1. 
2249. Fate for ffate—l. 2285. master for Master—l. 2305. few for 
ffew—1. 2344. theres for thers—1. 2348. mistris for Mistris—1. 2385. 
wthin for wth in—l. 2387. earthquake for earth quake—l. 2455. 
Musique for Musigue. 

It will be noted, of course, that a large proportion of the above 
corrections appertain to initial M and to the substitution of a ques- 
tion mark for Dr. Greg’s inverted semicolon. The scribe of this 
manuscript did frequently make his L’s, M’s and N’s in such a 
manner as to permit a doubt whether they are majuscules or minus- 
cules; but when one takes into consideration the substantive and ap- 
pellative character of the words in which this occurs one can have 
but little (if any) doubt that a majuscule was intended. The in- 
stances cited above are but a small proportion of the cases involved. 

As to the inverted semicolons it may be said that these do un- 
doubtedly occur, but by no means so often as they appear in Dr. 
Greg’s transcript. The fact unquestionably is that the scribe’s 
question mark served him also for an exclamation mark, in accord- 
ance with Elizabeth usage, and that it bears a close resemblance to 
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an inverted semicolon. Here too the intention of the scribe must 
be taken into consideration; when this is done, it is found that he 
used the question mark (for interrogations and exclamations) far 
more often than one would imagine from Dr. Greg’s text or from 
my list. Careful study of the scribe’s writing habits, especially the 
habit of making his question mark from above downward (instead 
of, as the inverted semicolon, from below upward), enables us to dis- 
tinguish readily between the inverted semicolon and the interroga- 
tion (exclamation) point.* 


New York, N. Y. SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


A NOTE ON SILVIO PELLICO 


In the Recollections of the Life of John Binns, written by him- 
self (Philadelphia,-1854) we find on page 304 a curious note: 


About the year 1824-25, I was honored by a visit from Piero Monicelli, an 
Italian patriot, the friend of Silvio Pellico, with whom he had been imprisoned 
for ten years, treated with great severity, and subjected to painful privations 
by the tyrants of Italy. He had had a painful attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism of long duration while in prison. His lower limbs were wrapped in flannel 
when he came to visit me, insomuch that he had great difficulty in descending 
from his carriage and entering my office. ‘‘I have come,’’ said he, ‘‘to pay 
you, sir, my respects, having many times heard of you as a zealous and able 
advocate of the rights of man.’’ As he uttered these words, he pressed my 
hand affectionately between both of his. Before leaving the office, he handed 
me his card, on which he had written his name. I am proud of this mark of 
respect from so distinguished a martyr of freedom. He assured me that the 
small room in which they had been confined was very hot; that the gnats were 
numerous, and their bites distressingly painful; at one time he said he was so 
miserable as to be driven to contemplate suicide. 


There are three evident errors in this paragraph. First, the 
name of Silvio Pellico’s companion was not Monicelli, but Piero 
Maroneelli (da Forli). Pellico speaks of him at considerable length 
in various parts of the book, the first mention being in Chapter 5, 
where the author relates how his ‘‘poor friend Piero’’ sent him a 
note by an unfortunate prisoner. 

Second, the imprisonment of the two friends lasted from 1820 
until 1830. According to Pellico’s own words in Le Mie Prigioni, 
he was arrested on the thirteenth of October, 1820, two days after 
Maroneelli (Chapter I), and the news of their release came on the 
first of August, 1830 (Chapter 91). Therefore it is impossible that 


1 My best thanks are due to the Modern Language Association for the op- 


portunity and the privilege to study its fine photostatic copy of the manuscript 
of The Second Maydens Tragedy. 
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Maroneelli should have been in the United States visiting Binns in 
1824. 

Third, Binns metions the fact that Maroncelli’s lower limbs were 
wrapped in flannel when he came to visit him, and that he had 
much difficulty in descending from the carriage and entering the 
office. No one who has read Le Mie Prigioni can ever forget the 
graphie account of the amputation of Maroncelli’s limb, given by 
the author in Chapter 87. It was taken off above the knee, and the 
operation was performed, without anaesthetic of course, by the or- 
dinary prison doctor, the barber, while Pellico held his friend in 
his arms, and a physician from Vienna supervised the work. 

Epes Sergent, in his introductory notice to the English transla- 
tion of Le Mei Prigioni (Boston, Roberts Bros. 1868) says that dur- 
ing the summer of 1836 he met Piero Maroneelli in Cambridge, near 
Boston, and describes him thus: ‘‘I encountered a man on crutches. 
He was accompanied by a lady of rare beauty and grace. One of 
his legs had been amputated above the knee; and he wore no arti- 
ficial substitute. Only a short stump was visible . . .’’ (page VI) 

Binns evidently confused his names, his dates, and, strangest of 
all, his vision. 


Mt. St. Scholastica College Sister M. JEROME KEELER, O.S.B. 


ROMEO AND JULIFT, I, IV, 84 F. 


Dr. Tannenbaum! is doubtless right in defending the reading,— 
Of healths five fathom deep. 


He also seems justified in saying that breaches and ambuscadoes ap- 
plied ‘only to battles on land.’ He is not warranted, however, in 
hastily rejecting Professor Babcock’s? implication, namely, that a 
possible topical allusion underlies Shakspere’s line. Tannenbaum, 
in other words, is correct in ruling out the Armada; but he does not 
face squarely the issue of a land expedition. Of course the most 
sensational military event in the middle 90’s* was the capture of 
Cadiz (June, 1596). The sacking of this city, as is well known, 
took the Londoners by storm. And not the least spectacular part 


1 Phil. Quarterly, IX (1930), 72ff. 

2 Ibid., VIII, 407ff. 

3 Even though it be argued that RJ was written before 1596, there is no 
proof it was not revised before printing. 
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was the scaling of the walls, and the subsequent plundering of the 
town. Does Shakspere refer to this incident? 

That the dramatist was consciously introducing a bit of Spanish 
color, for the benefit of his audience, seems fairly certain. The 
preceding line reads,— 

Of breaches ambuscados, countermines. 


The New Eng. Dict. says of the third word: ‘‘An affected re- 
fashioning of Ambusecade after Spanish.’’ No earlier instance of 
the word is noted. If it be argued that the word was used before 
1596 (for which there is no positive evidence) the same can hardly 
be said of the following. In Q, ‘countermines’ becomes ‘Spanish 
blades.’ In view of the announcement on the title-page, viz., that 
the copy represents a ‘newly corrected, augmented, and amended’ 
version, it appears -evident that the author, at the moment the 
minds of Londoners were deeply engrossed by recent events to the | 
southward, was making a topical reference.* That many of the 
theater-goers would be reminded of recent occurrences may be taken 
for granted. One may note in this connection, too, Marston’s men- 
tion in The Scourge of Villany (1599)* of the contemporary popu- 
larity of Romeo and Juliet on the boards. Marston, it is interesting 
to observe, does not refer to any other play. 

Apropos of ealling ‘‘Of healths five fathom deep’’ a ‘glaring 
absurdity,’ one may be permitted to remind the reader of Scott’s 
obvious relish for the line.® 


University of Iowa E. P. KUHL 
MILTON AND PURITANISM—CLARIFIED 


To the serious student of Milton, surely nothing can be more sig- 
nificant than his relation to the fundamental philosophy, the pre- 
valent attitude toward life, which animated his fellow-men. It is 
only by knowing this that we can understand him, and comprehend 
his position in the general current of European thought. And it is 


4Even if Q: be a pirated text this line is not defective metrically; that 
is, there is no need to question Shakspere’s authorship of this line. Elsewhere 
this quarto is being discussed. Of course the Islands Voyage (1597) was 
equally absorbing to Londoners. The New Eng. Dict., it may be mentioned, is 
undoubtedly wrong in calling ambuscados an ‘‘ affected refashioning,’’ since the 
term occurs in a military work of the day (see R. Barret, The Theorike and 
Practike of Moderne Warres, 1598, p. 110). 

5 Second edition. 


6 The Antiquary (chap. V). 
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only by means of this approach that the intellectual content of his 
writings can take on any meaning to the student. 

It is not, therefore, a clouding of the issue to define Milton’s re- 
lationship to Puritanism, if it permits of definition at all. 

Professor Thompson (Phil. Quart., VI (1927), 291-4) says that 
the term Puritan has no particular significance ; any non-conform- 
ist, any sectary, any unbeliever, any individualist would be a Puri- 
tan: likewise Socinians, free-thinkers, anti-Trinitarians, Anabapt- 
ists, Familists, Enthusiasts, Levellers, Social-diggers, what-nots! 
Even as today anarchists, bolsheviks, single-taxers, free-lovers, 
Debsites, Communists, socialist laborites, atheists, proletarians are 
all lumped together into a single pot as socialists! 

On the contrary, Puritanism was a very distinct and definite 
phenomenon; in doctrine, in attitude toward life, and in ecclesi- 
astical practice its particular limits can easily be described. It was 
simply the English renascence of Augustinianism ; it was the Refor- 
mation on Anglican soil, and had essentially the same economic 
background and impulse as on the continent. During the period up 
to 1640 it was, to a considerable degree, a home-grown product, or 
the work of returned Marian exiles or their followers; also it was 
chiefly a movement within the Episcopal church, a semi-Roman 
Catholic institution. Beginning with the Civil War, the religious 
aspect of the movement became more distinctly Presbyterian under 
the influence of Scotland. However, the earlier technical Puritans 
(who wished simply to sweep the State Church clear of its cere- 
monials) were so similar to the Presbyterians who dominated the 
earlier years of the Long Parliament—that the same name has been 
conferred upon all. They were both, in belief and in practice, part 
and parcel of the orthodox bourgeois Protestant Reformation. And, 
as such, the difference between them was necessarily infinitesimal. 
Both are covered by Taine’s description of the Puritans. And what 
the present author has written previously (Modernity of Milton, 
Ch. I.) applies equally to both. They were a powerful and numer- 
ous body, who agreed almost as one man on points of faith and prac- 
tice. Typical representatives are Cartwright, Prynne, Bunyan, and 
Edwards. 

It is true that after all in metaphysical doctrine Laud differed 
only slightly from Prynne himself. Between them and Milton, 
however, there is a vast gulf. But between Prynne and Laud an 
impassable canyon also yawns—not one doctrine, but one of atti- 
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tude toward life and religion. To the one its doctrine was a mere 

formality ; the significant thing an outward show. The other was 
absorbed by his contemplation of sinful humanity, and the neces- 
sity of redemption. With him religion was an all-engrossing life. 
The conflict between the High Church and the Puritans, as Pro- 
fessor Thompson says, concerned itself with forms, with externals; 
but the significant factor is that with the one party religion was 
but an esthetic show, a road to personal power and wealth; with the 
other it was, for its own sake, the fundamental thing of life. 

With the expression ‘‘other separatists,’’ Professor Thompson 
assumes that Milton was one of them; to do this, however, is quite 
incorrect, for these, who later developed into the more liberal In- 
dependents, and who were the forefathers of the modern Congrega- 
tionalists, were not absolute individualists, like Milton, who went 
far beyond even them, but formed distinct congregations governed 
by ideas and practices acceptable to all. Professor Thompson fur- 
ther says that if we oust Milton from the Puritans we must banish 
Cromwell also. Quite so! Cromwell was an Independent, not a 
Puritan ; and his record proves that he was their enemy. Bunyan, 
however, is a very different figure as any student of his works will 
know. 

The fact that Milton soon began to hate the presbyters quite as 
heartily as the priests is also very significant. The point is that the 
Independents agreed with the Presbyterians in their desire to eject 
the bishops. There, however, the latter wished to stop—and them- 
selves vault into the saddle. But this was only the beginning of the 
Independent objective. Naturally, their conflict began at the mo- 
ment of their victory. The Presbyterians were reformers; the In- 
dependents were revolutionists. 

Professor Thompson adduces facts which indicate that Milton 
was an individualist: and in this he is certainly correct. But there- 
by he proves that Milton was no Puritan; for no set of men in 
English history have with such fervid intolerance attempted to 
stamp out every vestige of individualism as did the English Puri- 
tans or Presbyterians. The English revolution is called Puritan 
because it was begun by them; but it was completed by the In- 
dependents, a group of very advanced, intellectual, well-to-do 
bourgeoisie; they frustrated the purposes of the Presbyterians and 
accomplished the execution of the king, an act almost as contrary 
to the will of the Puritans as to that of the High Church clergy. 
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Professor Thompson goes on to say: ‘‘Stoicism and Christianity 
oceupy in part a common ground. Overlooking this fact, Professor 
Larson has recently called Comus pagan rather than Christian, for 
no other reason than that it presents thought in perfect harmony 
with the best pagan teaching.’’ In the first place, this partial com- 
mon ground has not been overlooked (ef. Phil. Quart., VI (1927), 
p. 217), and it consisted in their common denial of value to material 
things. The two systems are diametrically opposed upon another 
point, viz., the source of power or virtue. According to the Chris- 
tian, all good is the gift of God, coming from without; according to 
the Stoic, all good is an essential, personal, individual possession, 
and comes from within—is innate. It is this idea which is central 
in Comus, and very significant elsewhere in Milton. It is utterly 
antithetical to everything basic in Puritanism, Presbyterianism, 
Augustinianism, medieval Christianity—or whatever we wish to 
call it; these names are practically interchangeable. 

After all, the significant point is that Milton repudiates historical 
Christianity. The scientific approach to our problem consists in 
contrasting Milton and the Puritans because these alone constitute 
the solid English phalanx of Reformation Christianity. After 1654, 
when he became interested in it for its own sake, he accepted its 
message, indeed, but, first, he so transformed its orthodox dogma as 
to have a system of doctrine all his own, embodying almost every 
known heresy. In early life he was less religious than the Socinians; 
and in the later phases of it he was guilty of more heterodoxies than 
are to be found among Socinians, Anabaptists, Arminians, and 
Zwinglians combined. Yet he repudiated these sects almost as 
thoroughly as he rejected the teachings of the Presbyterians or the 
Episcopalians themselves! He stood alone; but in some respects he 
approached the position of the Army Levellers. 

The Puritans, whatever differences there may have been within 
their ranks, were all intolerant reformationists, agreeing upon a 
definite body of metaphysical dogma. To place Milton, who at- 
tended no chureh whatever, with them is to do extreme violence to 
fact and history. He was not a sectary of any sort or color. He 
belonged with that extremely small modernistie element, which 
sought to outgrow and supersede the dominant medievalism or 


Puritanism of his day. 
Martin A. LARSON 


The one idea of my short paper, which here seems to be some- 
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what misunderstood, is that the term Puritan should still be use:! 
as recognized English historians have used it. That does not imply 
that I see no differences between Milton and Prynne, Cromwell and 
Col. Pryde. Still less does it compel me to forget the high regard 
that I have for George Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar or to adopt as 
my own the statement: ‘‘the significent factor is that with the one 
party [the High Church Party] religion was but an esthetic show, 
a road to personal power and wealth.”’ 
E. N. 8. T. 
FOREHEAD OF CHAUCER’S PRIORESS 


In Chaucer’s description of the Prioress we have these lines: 


But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed; 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 

For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe.1 
The theory has been advanced that Chaucer portrayed his characters 
according to the popular beliefs of astrology and physiognomy.? It 
is the endeavor here to indicate that the line, ‘‘ For, hardily, she was 
nat undergrowe,’’ has a definite meaning to impart to the reader, 
when read in the light of these physiognomiecal beliefs. Had Chau- 
cer left us with ‘‘It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe,’’ without 
the limitation supplied by the sentence in question, Chaucer’s con- 
temporary public probably would have been puzzled by the incon- 
gruity of such a character. 

Evidently the Prioress’ forehead was much larger than normal. 

Let us examine the conclusions of the physiognomists concerning an 
exceptionally broad forehead. 


Animalium libro etiam Aristot. ait: Quibus fons lata, mente moveri idonei, 
ab eodem Galeno, et Plinio transcriptum Meletius: Frons in lati- 
tudien distenta, stupidae mentis indicia praefert. Eadem Albert. et Con- 
ciliator. Avicenna ex his frontem valde latam et magnam, stultitiam notare 
dixit. Frontem latam et torvam C. Caligulam habuisse, meminit Suetonius: 
unde nee animi valetudo ei constitit, adeo ut de purgando cerebro cogitarit, 
saepe in furorem conversus est. . .3 


According to this much of mediaeval physiognomy, Chaucer is in 
the company of a foolish and irresponsible young lady. 
Let us examine broad foreheads further. 


Aristoteles animalium libro ait: Frons magna segnitiei plena. Galenus in eo 
libro, Quod animi mores corporis temperaturam sequantur, idem ex eo trans- 


1A, 11. 154-157. 

2W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, New York, 1927. 

3Iohannis Baptiste Portae De Humana Physiognomonia, Rothomagi, 1650. 
lib. IV, p. 84. 
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fert: eadem quoque Plinius ex Trogi sententia, stulte eum deridens, refert. 
In suis vero Physiogn. illos, quibus frons valde magna, ignavos seu timidos 
esse coniicit; quod in bobus similiter se habeat. Polemon: Magna frons 
maiori ex parte socordiam signat..... Meletius Philosophus, immodica fronte 
praeditos, hebetis et obtusi ingenii esse ait. Cuius naturalis causa esse potest 
materiei ubertas, operationi inobediens, et quod anterior pars cerebr phleymatica 
fit, unde spiritus debilitantur, ne suis operationibus frui possint.4 


The incompatibility of such a fore-front with the other features of 
Chaucer’s prioress is startling. Chaucer’s contemporaries, with 
their knowledge of mediaeval physiognomy, might well have been 
bewildered. 

Chaucer speaks of ‘‘hir nose tretys,’’ which, according to the 
mediaeval idea of personal beauty, was indicative of a very beauti- 
ful, slender nose, the most desirable form of nasal appendage. 


Rhases: Nasus longus et in imo gracilis, levis et festivi viri est. Albertus: 
Nares longae et tenues, quae avium propriae sunt, huiusmodi moribus, scilicet 
mobilitatis et levitatis homines decorant.5 


And he that in nose ys most evyn, that is yn meene long, of mene makynge yn 
the ende, and havys noght his nose-sterlys over greet.6 

Curry in his Middle English Idea of Personal Beauty says that the 
word ‘tretys’ was used to describe a beautiful nose. 

.... tretys, aecording to Cotgrave, means slender and long: traictif, nez 
traictif, a pretty, long nose, a nose of graceful length.7 


A further statement of the personal appearance of the Prioress, 
‘“‘hir eyen greye as glas,’’ should lend some insight. During the 
Middle Ages it was felt that 


eceeee the eyes of both men and women, to be considered beautiful, must be 
bright and radiant, and above all in color grey. In fact grey seems at times 
to have lost any definite color significance it may originally have had, and to be 
merely a synonym for beautiful or bright and radiant. In an attempt to 
express more accurately the exact color meant, the comparison, ‘grey as glass,’ 
is sometimes used.8 


Chaucer qualifies the Prioress’ appearance once more by speak- 
ing of ‘Hir mouth ful smal, and there-to softe and reed.’’ Poleman 
and Adamantius agree that a small mouth means effeminacy. Such 
a mouth becomes a woman.® Albertus attributes a small mouth to 
women rather than to men.’ The Phrygian Dares mentions that 


4 Idem, p. 83. 

5 Porta, op. cit., p. 120. 

6 Secreta Secretorum, ed. by Robert Steele (EZ. E. T. 8. E. S8., 74), London, 
1898. p. 115. 

r iw C. Curry, Middle English Idea of Personal Beauty, Baltimore, 1916. 
p- 63. 

8 Idem, p. 51. 

® Porta, op. cit., p. 167. 
10 Ibid. 
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Helen of Troy had a small mouth." Beautiful lips are said to be 
sweet, gracious, small and laughing, soft and pleasant to kiss, and in 
color red or ruddy.!* Lowes points out that Chaucer’s description 
of the Prioress might have in every detail come from any fourteenth- 
century lover’s description of his mistress.’* 

It is strange that Chaucer would portray an otherwise conven- 
tionally beautiful young lady, her eyes, nose, and mouth acknowl- 
edged the most desirable types, and yet endow her with a forehead 
indicative of dullness and foolishness, stupidity and slowness. This 
is apparently what he has done until he adds the line, ‘‘ For, hard- 
ily, she was nat undergrowe,’’ which means simply that the Prioress 
was well-proportioned: she had a broad forehead, but it was not 
out of proportion to her body. By this timely limitation, Chaucer, 
the artist, saves himself from an apparent incongruity. 

Let us examine the physiognomical theories of the time in order 
to discover the meaning of a broad forehead which is not out of 
proportion to the remaining features and to the body. Metham 
says: 
A right hed that ys pleyn in the croune, off a mene gretenes, betokynnyth 
wysdom, and manhed, stronghartednes... A brood forehed, the qwyche ys 
rounde and fayre and smoothe, betokynnyth plente off wytt.14 
Albertus decides that the broad forehead, not too large, proportion- 
ate with the head and face, indicates great virtue, wisdom, and mag- 
nanimity-'® In the ease of both men and women, a beautiful fore- 
head should be large, broad, high, smooth and without any wrin- 
kles.’’*° 

‘*For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe’’ was placed thus to spur 
and hold the imagination of the audience with that characteristic 
nicety of portrayal in which Chaucer excelled. Chaucer now pre- 
sents to us a young lady whose feature is indicative of charm, 
refinement, beauty. Hers is the conventional beauty of the time, 
with no individual traits except a happy combination of perfect 
lineaments. But the Prioress is a consistent character. 


Nashville, Tennesse THOMAS BLAKE CLARK 


11 Ibid. 

12 Curry, Op. cit., p. 66. 
13 J. L. Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, New York, 1919. p. 65. 
14 Works, ed. by Hardin Craig (EZ. E. T. S., 132), London, 1916. p. 122. 

15 Porta, op. cit., p. 87. 
16 Curry, Op. cit., p. 42. 
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Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber. 
Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud, editors. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1929. 

In reviewing the externally imposing volume bearing the above title I would 
first of all, I fear vainly, express the hope that the Festschrift will not become 
established in America as in Germany and Scandinavia. This general observa- 
tion has no further bearing upon the present volume, dedicated to a scholar 
who needs no honor beyond the respect and esteem already bestowed upon him 
by his colleagues throughout the world of scholarship. Nor would I imply 
that the average or aggregate value of the contributions contained is below 
that usual in continental Europe. In fact in this case a number of the con- 
tributors are European scholars. 

As ‘‘Studies in Philology’’ the book is weak at beginning and end, but is 
redeemed by much that intervenes. Of the 38 articles in all only fleeting 
reference can be made to a few of what seem the more outstanding ones. E. 
A. Kock submits suggestive notes upon the light shed by certain words and ex- 
pressions in ON and OS on those of OE. His Nos. 3-16 all illustrate the some- 
what generally intensive rather than literal force of certain first elements in 
compound nouns as used in poetry. In both ON and OE this use is more com- 
mon than generally supposed. His acceptance (renewed from earlier date) of 
the reading galgviti of H instead of gaglvidi of R in Voluspdé 42 is at least 
dubious. Whichever reading is preferred, the word ought presumably to be 
capitalized, as one of the many poetic place-names of Eddic poetry. It is 
entirely parallel with the Jarnvidt of Vol. 40, which is capitalized by most 
editors. 

E. Ekwall deals with the loss of a nasal before a labial consonant in English 
place-names, such as Stanford, Stowford, Stafford, ete. This loss of nasal he 
places as late OE and dominantly but not exclusively West Saxon. 

F. A. Wood gives several ‘‘ Morphological Notes,’’ the most important hav- 
ing to do with analogy and ‘‘grammatical change.’’ L. Bloomfield discusses 
the pre-verb ge- in Alfredian English, Helen T. M. Buckhurst ‘‘Terms and 
Phrases for the Sea in Old English Poetry.’’ K. Malone under the title ‘‘The 
Daughter of Healfdene’’ accepts for the defective line 62 of Beowulf two 
names which have been suggested before, viz., Yrsa (or Yrsa) and Onela, and 
compares in detail the ON and OE matter bearing upon them. A. Brandl 
claims in Beowulf 2920f. a reference to Merovingian relations of England and 
accordingly ascribes the poem to a Mercian and dates it shortly before 700. 
J. R. Hulbert gives an appropriate ‘‘ Note on the Psychology of the Beowulf 
Poet.’? KR. J. Menner comments on the ‘‘ Vasa Mortis’’ episode in the OE 
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‘*Salomon and Saturn.’’ M. Forster continues his investigations into OE lists 
of lucky and unlucky days. R. E. Zachrisson gives data from English loan- 
words in Welsh bearing upon the chronology of certain English sound-changes. 

A. H. Krappe writes, for some reason in French, on the ‘‘ Prophet’s Laugh.’’ 
Starting with the familiar episode from the medieval Vita Merlini, where the 
laughing is associated with prophetic knowledge, the author follows the theme 
through literary and folk-lore material at somewhat greater length than had 
been done before and with interesting conclusions. Under the title ‘‘ Somer 
Soneday’’ C. Brown prints a Middle English text hitherto but imperfectly 
available in print and comments critically upon it. 

R. W. Chambers and E. Norman call attention to the somewhat forgotten 
merits of the English philologist Alexander Hamilton (1762-1824) among the 
founders of nineteenth century comparative philology. It was he that taught 
Friedrich Schlegel Sanskrit in Paris. An important anonymous review of 
Wilkins’ Grammar of the Sanskrita Languaje appearing in the Edinburgh 
Review of January 1809 is found to have been written by Hamilton. It was 
presumably he that suggested to Schlegel the comparative linguistic point of 
view. 

A. LE Roy ANDREWS 
Cornell University 


Var Gamle Trolldomsmedisin, Av. I. Reichborn-Kjennerud. Det Norske 

Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1928. 

Magical medicine in its origin can not clearly be differentiated from primi- 
tive religion and folk lore. This fact is fully recognized by Dr. Reichborn- 
Kjennerud in his recent study Var Gamle Trolldomsmedisin; and, because of 
this recognition, his results will be of interest far beyond the limited group of 
medical historians. Students of primitive cultures of any kind will find the 
volume of interest. To them it will be of special value not so much because 
of new ideas or new points of view as because of the vast amount of material 
culled from sources ranging from the earliest Norse poetry and sagas to the 
most recent modern collections of folk lore. This material, often inaccessible 
or available only to those who can scan thousands of pages of unindexed or 
inadequately indexed collections, is now presented in a condensed form with 
adequate bibliographic references and an excellent index. 

The study presents first an analysis of the psychological elements contribut- 
ing to the early conception of disease, its origins and causes, its treatment and 
cures. Of necessity this leads first to a brief analysis of beliefs concerning 
immortality, of primitive ideas of the origin and activities of supernatural be- 
ings, and of animism, the earliest religious conception we have evidence of in the 
North. From these beings, if hostile, came disease; from them, if friendly or 
propitiated, came the cures. Evidence for this significance of the spirit world is 
drawn from names of diseases, from popular tales, and from magical formulae 
common until recent times in the treatment of disease. 

As further basis for the detailed analysis of magical practises, the writer 
presents next a brief account of the physiological notions of early Norse peo- 
ple. It is a meager chapter, not because of inadequate treatment (whatever 
evidence there is seems included) but because the knowledge of physiology was 
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meager and the creative imagination seems far less active here than in the field 
of pathogenesis. 

Rich and varied are the chapters on Etiology, Pathogenesis, Diagnosis and 
Prognosis, and Prophylaxis; but beyond all others, forming in fact the bulk of 
the work, is the excellent last chapter on Therapy. To the folklorist it presents 
a vast amount of well-documented information; to the student of ‘‘scientific’’ 
medicine it furnishes material that throws light on the non-magical uses of 
cures and treatments. The distinction between the two fields, at times ex- 
tremely difficult, is on the whole well preserved. 

We have, then, in the volume as a whole a survey of every kind of belief and 
superstition concerning disease and health, causes and cures, prevalent among 
the Norwegian people from primitive to modern times. And we have through- 
out an effort maintained to set apart the indigenous from the foreign and to 
give a true picture of the contacts and the borrowings as well as the creative 
and imaginative productivity of the people themselves. 


H. L. 


The State University of Iowa 


Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the Present Day. David Harrison 

Stevens. Chicago University Press, 1930. x -+- 302 pp. 

The titles in this Reference Guide to Milton include not only the critical 
articles written on various portions and phases of the poet’s work but also the 
chief editions of his poems and many less important editions as well. The 
classification of the items, almost 2900 in all, is clear and systematic, and the 
comment and brief summaries appended to many of the titles are extremely 
helpful. At the end of the volume a single index gathers all the items on the 
separate books and the individual authors. Thus one can tell at a glance what 
has been done, for example, on such a work as the Eikon Basilike, on which 
articles are found in various portions of the book. This index, we feel, might 
well have been slightly enlarged by the addition of a few topical entries, such 
as style and versification. The compilation is admirably done, and the chrono- 
logical record that it gives of the widespread interest in Milton between the 
years 1800 and 1928 will be indispensable. 


ELBERT N. 8S. THOMPSON 
State University of Iowa 


French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century. Part I: The Pre- 
Classical Period, 1610-1634, by Henry Carrington Lancaster. The Johns 
Hopkins Press Les Presses Universitaires De France, 1929. 2 vols. 785 pp. 
All those interested in the history of French dramatic literature are familiar 

with Prof. Lancaster’s lasting contribution to that field, and awaited with im- 

patience the publication of his book. I dare say that they will not be dis- 

appointed. In these two volumes which are no more than an introduction, a 

study of the formative period before le Cid (1610-1634), Mr. Lancaster has 

examined all the plays of the period available to us. He has spared no pains 
to ascertain all the data with reference to those plays or to their authors. He 
has examined critically the materials gathered by various scholars such as 
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Rigal, Marsan, Lanson, Arnould, Cohen, and he adds his contribution to theirs. 
After Lanson he rightly maintains that the theory according to which Renais- 
sance tragedies could not have been performed is untenable. His sketch of the 
French stage under the reign of Henry IV brings us to Alexandre Hardy. The 


_ chapter devoted to this forerunner of classical tragedy is one of the most in- 


teresting in the book. Mr. Lancaster brings out in it a certain number of new 
points with reference to Hardy’s life and to the chronology of his plays (e.g. 
he shows that Hardy’s connection with the Hétel de Bourgogne and the 
Comédiens du Roi did not mean that his plays alone were performed in that 
theatre). More important is his careful weighing of Hardy’s place in the 
development of the French drama. While he does not deny his merits in in- 
troducing psychological conflicts and ‘‘certain types of debates’’ into his 
plays, while he admits that ‘‘there are characters and situations, even lines 
that recall Corneille,’’ at the same time he very rightly points out the lack of 
style and taste which mars his plays and shows that we must not accept the too 
favorable verdict of Rigal. 

There is a long and very full chapter on Hardy’s contemporaries in which 
the general characteristics of the period are disengaged and the plays analysed 
and discussed. Particularly interesting is the discussion of the Rouen group 
in view of the fact that at that time Corneille, the son of a family of Rouen 
magistrates, was living in that town. Moreover, these plays, full of physical 
horrors and lengthy speeches, have no literary merit whatsoever. Far more 
interesting are the plays of Racan and Théophile, for both authors were genuine 
poets whose style is free from vulgarity if not always from preciosity. It is 
the time when the Alexandrine becomes recognized as the standard metre of 
tragedy. Adherence to the unities, when observed may well be unintentional; 
the chorus disappears or is preserved only ‘‘as a literary reminiscence.’’ 

With the new generation of Du Ryer, Rotrou, ete., we come to the years 
1628 and 1629, decisive years in the history of the French drama. ‘‘Two facts 
of considerable importance mark the end of these years. The Hétel de Bour- 
gogne acquires permanent tenants and Richelieu begins to interest himself in 
dramatic performances.’’ Tragi-comedy which then becomes the ‘‘leading 
genre’’ receives very full treatment from Mr. Lancaster, whose previous book 
on the subject is the most authoritative. Those plays show considerable im- 


provement in the fluency of style while still retaining the imaginative charm — 


of earlier works. 


The second volume deals with the period from 1630 to 1634. In Chapter 


VII we have a good discussion of the introduction of the Unities. The various 
social and literary forces that worked in favor of a more orderly and refined 
drama are well brought out: reaction against the disorder of the religious wars, 
influence of the Salons and of the Academy and imitation of Italian drama: 
Mairet was the first in the XVIIth century to adopt the unities deliberately. 
Before him ‘‘ vague respect’’ had been occasionally shown them by the French 
dramatists of the XVIth century. Besides, they had received a good deal of 
attention from French and Italian critics. 

From 1630 to 1634 ‘‘after nearly half a century of comparative neglect’’ 
comedy becomes one of the important genres again. It is during that period 
that Corneille begins writing plays. His first comedy ‘‘ Mélite’’ brings out a 
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problem on the solution of which ‘‘depends our estimate of Corneille’s im- 
portance as an initiator in dramatic theory,’’ namely, that of its date. Mr. i 
Lancaster takes a good deal of pains to refute a theory dating the play in i 
1625. The date which he finally chooses is 1630, when it was first performed. 
A discussion of the sources of the plot follows close upon the discussion of the 
date and there again Mr. Lancaster shows a great deal of ingenuity and schol- 
arship. More interesting to me is his judgment upon the contribution made by 
that first play of Corneille to the structure of classical comedy, that contribu- 
tion lying mainly in a greater emphasis laid upon manners and elegant con- 
yersation. The discussion of the four other comedies of Corneille settles several 
problems of detail, especially as to their chronology. We find already in these 
plays the dramatic conflict which was to become the core and essence of Cor- 
nelian tragedy. Moreover, they helped him to develop a fluent and precise style. 

During the same period (1630-1634) a revival of the interest in tragedy is 
shown and ‘‘leads up to Mairet’s Sophonisbe.’’ This play which ‘‘had cer- 
tainly been acted on December 18, 1634, and probably in the fall of that year,’’ 
already adumbrates Cornelian tragedy. Some lines in it are not unworthy of 
Nicoméde, and I feel inclined to agree with Mr. Lancaster that it is ‘‘the first 
genuinely classical French tragedy.’’ 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of theaters, stage 
decorations, actors and actresses. The part played by the provinces in the 
history of dramatic literature is rightly emphasized, but from 1630 on Paris Hi 
gradually assumed the first place, so that, if we except Moliere’s tours ‘‘the 
French stage is little more than the history of plays acted at Paris.’’ This 
has kept true to the present day, with the result that the French drama is one 
of the most ‘‘megalopolitan’’ forms of art, to use Oswald Spengler’s phrase. i 
Mr. Lancaster gives a good summary of the discoveries of Rigal and Francen 
as to the existence of a rival troupe established in Paris as early as 1630 along- 
side of the players of the Hétel de Bourgogne. His opinion that this troupe 
must have helped the establishment of the classical drama seems highly prob- 
able. At that time the medieval system of multiple stage decoration was still 
in use, and the fact that no curtain was used explains why the unity of place 
appeared as a progress towards verisimilitude, progress which the change in 
the quality of the public made more and more necessary. ‘‘The choice was be- 
tween multiple setting, no setting, and a simple tableau unchanged throughout 
the play.’’ The pages devoted to actors and actresses and their acting are 
particularly interesting. On Turlupin, Bellerose, Montdory and others, Mr. 
Lancaster has carefully gathered from Tallemant and many other sources 
(letters, diaries, etc.) all the available information. 

In the conclusion those who are not specialists and do not wish to read these 
two big volumes will find a good summary of the main points. The two most 
important facts to be disengaged from it, however, are: 1st) that the change 
from the drama of the 16th century to that of the 17th century, from the 
lamentations of Garnier’s characters to the moral struggles of Cornelian 
heroes, was a continuous evolution; 2nd) that ‘‘the history of the French 
theater in the first third of the 17th century is one of steady improvement in 
almost every direction.’’ 

Looking back upon the book as a whole, I am struck with some defects which 
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I have not mentioned before in order not to over-load my discussion. Some 
chapters are too long, and the reader gets lost in the discussion of dull or 
inane plays, such as La Tragédie-Mahommétiste or Le More Cruel. Excellent 
in factual discussion, in the careful sifting of evidence, the author’s style 
sometimes lacks shades and depth in the aesthetic appreciation of the plays. 
It would not be fair, however, to conclude this review on a note of adverse 
criticism for Mr. Lancaster’s painstaking scholarship, his adherence to the 
most severe principles of historical criticism are in themselves worthy of re- 
spect, and if his book does not perhaps provide us with the first chapters of an 
exhaustive and final history of French dramatic literature in the 17th century, 
at least it will be an indispensable guide for all those who will later study that 
field. 
RAYMOND BrvuGERE 

University of Iowa 


The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited ... by Walter MacKellar. Cornell 
Studies in English. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. xii + 382 pp. 
A new and complete edition of Milton’s Latin poems should be gladly re- 

ceived by students of the present day, who have learned to appreciate the rich 

significance of those early academic poems. Dr. MacKellar has written an ex- 
cellent appraisal of Neo-Latin poetry in general, and, in his introductions to 
the individual poems and in his notes, has gathered a great deal of helpful 
material. The poems are rightly left in groups as Milton arranged them. In 
dating conjecturally some of them, however, the editor might well have given 
greater attention to the opinions of Professor Grierson. His reasons for plac- 
ing ‘‘Ad Patrem,’’ for example, between ‘‘Comus’’ and ‘‘Lycidas’’ seem 
valid. Masson and Professor Grierson explain in the same way the fact that 

the seventh Elegy stands out of chronological order. Dr. MacKellar offers a 

somewhat more satisfactory explanation. We personally have felt that the 

Elegy once stood in its proper position, that is fifth, and that it was placed 

last only when the poet added his apology, which was prompted, presumably, 

more by this elegy than by any other. 

The editorial work has been well done, and the book, even for those who 
have Warton and Masson, will be of great service. We have noticed only 
these few misprints in the text: Japaté for Iapeti (116.4); Apenninus for 
Appenninus (125.50); parte for patre (122.72). 


ELBERT N. S. THOMPSON 
State University of Iowa 
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